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A New England Ballad. 


The COMMONWEALTH offers 


A PRIZE OF TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


For the best ballad on a sulject in New -— egy history, from 
the discovery by the Northmen to the present time. 

These ballads may be of any length, from forty lines to one 
hundred and forty. They must be sent to us with a sealed 
envelope containing the author’s name. 

this premium is @ SUBSCRIBER'S PREMIUM, fnd is open only to 
persons who are regular subscribers to the COMMONWEALTH. 

All poems written in competition must be rece: ved at this office 
on or before the first of April. 
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Meetings of Societies. 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall 
Academy,104% Beacon Street. Wednesday, April 13. 


APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Thursday. April 7, Fast Day Walk, over Blue Hill Range from 
Milton to West Quincy. 


BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. Old State House. 


Boston SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
ogy; Wednesday, April 20. 


Boston SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Building, Boylston Street. Wednesday, April 6. 


Boston SCIENTIFIC SocreTy. 419 Washington Street. Tues- 
day, March 22; The New York Type of Drumlin in Massachusetts, 
by George H. Barton. Appointment of a Civilian Director of the 
Naval Observatory, by John Ritchie, Jr. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Open from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. 


MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Thursday, April 14. 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. Horticultural 
Hall, Tremont Street. Saturday, March 19, The Ethics of Flow- 
ers, by Mrs. Fanny A. Deane. March 22, Coring Exhibition Opens; 
March 26, The Relation of the U.S. Weather Bureau to Agricul- 
ture, by J. W. Smith. 

MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 
Old South amps Bom nnd Monday, March 28, 8 p. m., How to 
Make Citizens of Indians, lecture by Herbert Welsh. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. Copley Square. Exhibition of Ex- 
periments in Restoring the Color of Greek Sculpture. 


NEw ENGLA¥D HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. No. 18 
Somerset Street. Wednesday, April 6. 


NEW ENGLAND METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. Mass. Institute 
of Technology. Tuesday, April 19. 
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Tuesday, April 12. 
Institute of Technol- 


Natural History 


6 Mount Vernon Street. 


30 Tremont Street. 


PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLASS. Parker Memorial Build- | 


ing, Cerner Berkeley and Appleton streets. Sunday, March 20, 
12:15 p.m; A Practical Lesson in Taxidermy, by Framk A. Bates. 


SOCIETY OF . . . ’ 
March 34 ARTS. Mass. Institute of Technology. Thursday 


SATURDAY, MARCH 19, 1892. 


TO-DAY. 


A considerable space in this number of Tur Common- 
WEALTH is given to the paper read by Mr. Edwin D. Mead 
before the Massachusetts Society for the Promotion of 
Good Citizenship on Monday evening. The importance 
of the subject— Representative Government —and the 
interesting manner in which it is treated by Mr. Mead 
make this paper one of the most valuable in the series 
now publishing in this journal. Next week we shall 
publish the paper on Artificial Rain read by Professor 
William Morris Davis before the New England Meteoro- 
logical Society at its last meeting. 


An orbit the Rev. 
G. M. Searle of Washington and communicated to the 
Astronomical Journal by telegraph, fixes the time of 
Perihelion passage at April 27. The object, which was 
quoted by the daily press as visible to the naked eye, 
can hardly yet be seen without an opera glass, but will 
slowly increase in brightness until the middle of April, 
when it will reach the 4th magnitude. The present posi- 
tion may be roughly stated as about 20 hours in Right 
Ascension and about 20° south of! the Equator. 
the Constellation Capricornus and is moving towards 
Aquarius. 


of Swift's comet, computed by 





It was hoped that this session of the Legislature would 
pass without occasion for an ‘investigation.’ But already 
it is urged in some quarters that the action of the House 
in the matter of the cigarette bill must be ‘investigated.’ 
There seems to be no reason for this, except that the 


It is in | 
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which they have been most sensible to adopt. A wider 
distribution, even, might be suggested, for 'the “distribu- * 
tion can not be too wide. In railway stations, in places 
where men congregate, and even in weather-proof style 
on trees and posts throughout the infested district and 
a little beyond, these pictures might prove of inestimable 
value. The work of the commission has frequently 
been a subject of articles in Tae COMMONWEALTH, and 
many of the interesting features of this report have 
already been discussed while the work itself was in 
progress. 


Dr. B. A. Gould has published in the Astronomical 
Journal a review of the observations of the Argentine 
Observatory at Cordoba, from which it is evident that 
Dr. S. C, Chandler's variation in latitude is clearly mani- 
fest with a period of about fourteen months. This 
variation is described in the paper on ‘The motion of 
the Earth,’ by Dr, Chandler, published in Tur Common- 
WEALTH of December 5, last. 





There were jubilation and good cheer, with the friends 
of the hommopathic system of medicine this week, over 
the opening, with formal exercises and with wide, in- 
formal hospitality, of the magnificent new buildings to 
be dedicated to the uses of homomopathy; viz: the new 
Homeopathy Dispensary, the new wing of the Hom«o- 
pathic Hospital and the new addition to the Medical 
School. The opening of this trio of fine buildings means 
greatly augmented facilities to the system of medicine to 
whose popularity they owe thelr being; and it means 
more than this. The great sums of money which went to 





bill in question was so foolish that no one can imagine why 
it was introduced, unless for corrupt purposes of some 
sort. In aid of this suspicion is the fact that the manu- 
facture of cigarettes is conducted by a combination, or 
‘trust,’ which might be expected to pay liberally to pre- 
vent hostile legislation. This seems to be the entire 
basis of the proposed ‘investigation,’ and it is altogether 
too flimsy to hold upaserious charge against the in- 
tegrity of the Legislature of Massachusetts. 








A righteous decision is that filed by Judge Shipman 
of the United States Circuit Court in the case of G. & C. 
Merriam & Co. against a publishing house which has 
been issuing a ‘Webster’s Dictionary’ with intent to de- 
ceive the public. The circumstances are curious and 
interesting. The copyright of the edition of Webster’s 
Dictionary which was published in 1847 expired two 
or three years ago. Meantime two revisions, one in 1864 
and another in 1890, have been issued, the latter a 
monumental work. On the expiration of the copyright 
of the 1847 edition, that work was reprinted in cheap 
form and reproduced by photographic processes, and 
passed off by unscrupulous publishers as the ‘latest edi- 
tion.” The decision of Judge Shipman is that this is 
fraudulent and must be stopped. In this era of literary 
piracy, the moral effect of # decision such as this cannot 
fail to be healthy, although it would be too much to ex- 
pect it to stop the practice. 





The special report of the Gypsy Moth department of 
the State Board of Agriculture is a sensible and useful 
pamphlet, which the commissioners will mail free to any 
person interested who will make application to their 
office. Itisa report of progress— of notable progress, 
indeed—in the extermination of this pest, and a portion 
of the pamphlet is devoted to the education of the peo- 
ple as to the habits and destructiveness of the insect, 
the extent to which it has become distributed and the 
means to be adopted for its extermination. The illus- 
trations which accompany the pamphlet are powerful 
means toward the accomplishment of the destruction of 
the pest. By means of these, and especially the colored 
plates, men, women and boys all over the state will be- 
come acquainted with the appearance of the moth in all 
its stages, and recognizing it they will be prompt to note 
its appearance in new districts and to stamp it out as 
soon as itappears. The pictures are excellent; and it is 
well that they should be so, for in the face of a destruct- 
ive and prolific pest like this, the best means of opposing 
‘it are pone too good. The free circulation which these 
| plates will be given, even aside from the} letter-press, 
must prove a valuable aid to the commission, and one 





their erection mean not only the munificence of the im- 
mediate friends of homoopathy ; they mean, in the instance 
of the Hospital, state recognition of the institution's 
worth and influence for good; in the instance of,the Dis- 
pensary, like municipal recognition; in the instance of 
the Medical School, like recognition and fraternal inter- 
est on the part of the great University) of which the 
School forms a part; in all these instances such frecogni- 
tion having taken substantial pecuniary form. There is 
room among us for any system of medicine , which 
gives to the community men soundly educated in all 
branches of medical knowledge; which willingly identi- 
fies itself with all measures looking tothe public health; 
which extends a helpful hand to the sick poor. Homeo- 
pathy has done and is daily performing these good servi- 
ces; and therefore all good citizens cast a friendly glance 
last Wednesday at the festivities we have noted. 





Yale University has taken a step in advance with the 
progress of the times by opening its post-graduate 
courses to women, with the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy. In making the announcement, the faculty say: 
“It is not the design to establish an annex or other 
rival of the colleges already existing for women, but to 
receive the graduates of the colleges and give them as 
good opportunities for the most advantageous research 
and education as can be found in Europe.” The scope of 
the movement at Yale is somewhat different from that 
at Harvard, but both are in the right direction. In this 
connection it is of interest to note that the Senate of 
the University of St. Afidrews, the oldest in Scotland, 
has decided to open to women the university’s depart- 
ment of theology, arts and sciences. 





The rumor of anti-cremation legislation in New York 
state is an antithesis to the recent consolidation of the 
cremation interests in this state. At a recent meeting in 
Worcester arrangements were perfected for transferring 
the control of the incorporated Massachusetts Cremation 
Society to Boston men. The list of officers is remark- 
| able in point of od and the promise of a crematory 

within a reasonaMle time seems now to rest upon some- 
thing like an assured basis. 





The Egypt Exploration Fund has fittingly added two 
Americans to its highest official honors. George 
William Curtis is elected honorary vice president—the 
| only ove—and Hon.Edward G.Mason of Chicago,vice pres- 
ident. These gentlemen, with Rev. Dr. Winslow, make 
| for the United States the same number of vice presi- 

dents that represent England. If Lord Salisbury and 
| Mr. Blaine should be added, perhaps the Behring Sea 
dispute could be settled promptly and peacably, 
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COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. 

Marcu 19. What Mrs. L. said to her children: ‘I 
will not hear a word about the troubles at school till you 
have had some gingerbread.” 

Marcu 20. Grandmamma’s rule for daily life: ‘Get 
along as well as you can every day.” 

Marcu 21. ‘‘I am not in the habit of being connected 
with things that fail.”"—Henry P. Kidder. 

Marcu 22. Starr King on lectures: ‘‘A successful 
lyceum lecture requires five parts of sense, five parts of 
nonsense, and the knowledge of how to combine them. 
There are but five men in Massachusetts who understand 
this, and I am one of the five.” 

Marcu 33. ‘*The trae man is one who always finds 
excuses for but never himself.”— 
Beecher. 

Marca 24. Rufus Ellis’s rule: 
good unless you make him better.” 

Marcu 25. Mr. Webster tothe young lawyer: ‘‘There 
is always room higher up.” 


others, excuses 


“You do no man any 


TENEMENT HOUSES. 


A movement has been set on foot, with a good deal of 
public sympathy, to check the manufacture of clothing 
in rooms which are so crowded that infectious disease 
might be readily communicated to the garments made. 
Such movements were started in England and gained 
prominence in the celebrated sweating-house investiga- 
tions made by order of the House of Lords. The sym- 
pathy excited is very natural. The custom of buyjng 
ready-made clothing, whether for under-wear or outer- 
wear, is increasing daily. Yet, naturally, everyone 
wishes that the clothing which he buys might be made 
with the same precautions as if it were made in his own 
house. For we all like to have our cake and to eat it too. 

A careful statute was passed by our legislature a year 
ago, in the hope of checking the manufacture of clothing 
in over-crowded rooms. But it at once appeared that it 
Was easy to contract for such a manufacture in other 
states, and notably in the city of New York, where, of 
course, our state statute would have no power. An 
effort isaccordingly now made, to obtain a national statute, 
requiring everywhere some national inspection of the 
rooms in which clothing is made, and some penalties, 
which amount to a prohibition of such manufacture in 
over-crowded rooms. 

All such legislation looks in the right direction. There 
can be no doubt that the constitution gives Congress the 
power for a national statue under the ‘regulation of com- 
merce’ clause. But it is legislation of a very difficult 
and delicate character. And it immediately suggests the 
question, ‘*Why do you not go farther?” 

A Boston tax collector said to me last year: ‘I saw 
Miss A stop at a fruit shop, as she went to the 
Eastern station, and buy a bunch of bananas to take to 
her lovely seashore house at Manchester. I was tempted 
to stop her and say to her that those bananas had been 
ripened in a room ten feet square, where they hung over 
a bed in which three or four children slept, any one of 
whom, jfor ought she or I knew, might have measles or 
scarlet fever. [did not stop Miss A——, although I 
knew her, for she would havea right to say that it was 
none.of my business where she bought her bananas.” 

Now, as we all know such stories or may know them, 
we inevitably ask why the law should stop at clothing? 
Why should there be any such places? Why should it not 
be made as impossible for a man to ripen a banana in 
such a place, as to make a night-shirt in such a place; 
and why, from the State’s point of view, is it not worse 
to bring up children in such a place, than to ripen 
bananas in it or to make night shirts? The true point of 
attack seems to be, not the occupation which a man 
pursues in a crowded and pestilential room, but rather 
the room itself, with its crowding and pestilence. 

Accordingly our law gives to Boards of Health in 
different towns the right to say at any time whether any 
particular house is over crowded. Sometimes a Board 





uses this power, as our Board has done in the recent | 


evictions at the North End. 

But it is easy to see that the mere grant of such power 
does not permanently or indeed materially check the evil. 
Indeed, it permits the evil to exist until somebody com- 
plains of it, when it is, perhaps, putto anend. There is 
hardly anything to warn people in advance that they must 
not so crowd their houses, or to check the passion of 
building such houses to the skies with the intention that 
they shall be crowded. So the old phrase, “a model 
lodging house,” has become a wretched satire. For it 
means popularly a lodging house that is anything but a 
model. 


What we necd is a general statute restricting for the iyou will surely sympathize with a woman's dread ot 
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whole state the number of persons who may be permitted 
to live on a given space of land. We have a very close 
analogy to what is wanted in the passenger acts, restrain- 
ing the number of passengers which a ship may carry 
‘across the Atlantic. No ship may have more than one 
passenger for every two tons of her measurement. Such 
‘crowding, therefore, as the old slave trade is 
| not possible. To this provision, the passenger acts 
iadd other arrangements, all looking to the check 
|of disease. Thus, the bedding is all carried into the 
'open air daily, and every room carefully inspected and 
| ventilated. Now, these latter arrangements are simply 
impossible on land. At our law, a man’s house is his 
castle, and he cannot be compelled to put his mattress on 
the roof, or to ventilate his room. All the more has the 
state@he duty, as it has the right, to say that men, 
women and children shall never be unduly crowded in 
their homes. While Massachusetts has more than two 
acres for every inhabitant, it is not mecessary and it is 
not desirable so to crowd any of them that one hundred 
people shall sleep above any spot of her territory measur- 
ing two thousand square feet. Two thousand people to 
the acre is afigure which startles even the most material- 
istic of Gradgrinds. 

It is to be hoped that this session of the Legisiature 
will not go by without the introduction of a statute 
which shall define for the whole state what is meant by 
the over-crowding of tenements. 


EDWARD E. HALz. 


LOAFERS AND LEADERS. 


SOME NICK QUESTIONS OF GOVERNMENT AND CITIZENSHIP. 





The Editors of THe COMMONWEALTH have received 
from a correspondent the following letter, which, as will 
be seen, at once opens up a series of very important 
questions. The reader must study it carefully, and with 
attention to every detail. 





‘‘As I was on my way down town Friday morning in an 
electric car, we suddenly stopped where there are ‘no 
white marks on the posts to indicate a stopping place; 
namely, on Tremont street just before reaching Boylston 
street. The delay continuing, I looked out to see what 
had happened. I was not surprised at what I saw, for 
it was not the first time [ had seen it in Boston streets. 
If you will remember, it was the morning after a heavy 
snow storm, and the teamsters starting out early might ex- 
pect to find good sleighing. Such a man had started with 
rather a small load of coal in a low sleigh drawn by one 
horse. At the corner mentioned, the snow had been so 
cut up by the constant traffic and numerous car tracks, 
that the pavement was perfectly bare for several rods. 
The horse had done his best to pull the Joad on an up- 
grade over the bare stones, and failing to carry it farther, 
stopped just on the track. Thix had caused our delay. 
We waited and waited, until I, who had no time to spare, 
did what a Boston woman who values time always does— 
took to my feet. 

‘*As I got out of the car, I saw one, two, three cars had 
gathered behind. On both corners of Boylston and Tre- 
mont streets, there was an interested crowd of men. 
These were the men who, I suppose, were notin a hurry 
to get down town, who had no pressing duty on hand. 
They gathered more and more, until there might have 
been twenty on each corner. They locked on, interested, 
curious, some of them amused. Among the number was 
a policeman whose usual duty is to help people across the 
street; but just then he had no duty to perform, for the 
foot passengers had it all their own way. The crowd 
stood and looked, and the rest of the crowd sat and wait- 
ed. Not ore of those men, standing with their hands in 
their pockets looking on, offered to use their own muscle 
to help the horse-muscle which had more resistance than 
it could overcome. 

“I wanted to go into the street, call out, ‘Everybody 
give a helping hand, and we will move this cart off the 
track,’ and to use what strength I had in trying to start 
the sleigh. I believe enough in the worth of human 
nature to think that some there, perhaps many, would 
have joined in to help. But I am a woman and I shrank 
from the conspicuous position. I own I failed and 
showed moral cowardice, and I have felt uneasy about it 
ever since. As I walked on, every time I turned to look 
behind, the situation was the same. What was anally 
done, I do not know, but I reached Temple Place before 
| My car overtook me. . 

‘*As I say, this is not the first time I have seen such a 
| sight in Boston. I have been indignant at the sight of a 
group of lazy onlookers watching the ineffectual efforts 
of ahorse to drag a load under such circumstances. I 
have seen a string of cars stopped by such an obstruc- 
tion, and it never occurred to the car conductors and 
drivers to unite for any co-operative work. I have 
always wanted to appeal to the better part of human 
nature, put my shoulder to the load and see if the idle 
men would follow me. But I have always failed from 
just the same reason—a fear that I might not be followed 
and perhaps some rough jest or laugh would be the only 
response. And it would be so terribly conspicuous! and 








sister or your daughter march to the front in such a 
case as this? 

‘Once I had it my own way. It was in winter and thy 
roads were bad. I was at West Newton, when I saw a 
load of coal going up the hill and the horse had all | 
could do to manage it. ‘Now,’ said I, ‘is the chance t 
give the help I have always been afraid to give in th 
city.’ ‘Little help your muscles will give’ said m 
friend. But as I went behind the team to push, he Joined 
in with his stronger muscle. The driver left his stupid 
trudge ahead and came behind to add his strength. Th 
horse felt the impulse, gained courage, quickened h 
pace, and the load was carried cheerily up the hill.” 





So soon as we received this letter, we addressed t 
the lady areply to ask her why she did not call upo: 
the policeman in attendance. Her answer to this was 
‘I have twice in my life called upon a Boston policeman 
and the reply has heen so rude that I shall never dos 
again.” This remark we recommend to the attention of 
the commissioners, although we believe it gives a fals: 
impression of the general courtesy of the patro)] men. 

After receiving this answer, we submitted the ques 
tion to our ‘advisory board’ of ten ladies. From this 
board we received much light, both as to the details and 
as to the principles involved. One lady, who lives in a 
position which commands exactly such acorner as that 
at the corner of Boylston and Tremont Streets, says that 
she has frequently seen the same difficulty; that fron 
her point of observation she finds that the policeman 
always considers it his business to get the sled across 
the space worn; that he calls upon the loafers, and that 
the loafers are willing to give themselves to the enter- 
prise. Here, certainly, is an enterprise where th 
patrolman believes that he has a duty as a leader of the 
people, that his uniform means that he is a leader of the 
people, when he calls upon the people, and when the 
people obey. 

On the other hand, an observing lady reports a fla- 
grant case where, the same incident having taken place at 
the bottom of School Street, and the driver handling his 
horses with tenderness and skill, whenever the horses 
started the loafers shouted ‘‘Whoa!” with the simple 
wish of seeing the struggle continued, asa Roman audi- 
ence might be pleased to see a beast ora man suffering 
in the amphitheatre. This confirms our own general 
view, that the man who is lazy enough to be loafing ata 
street-corner will be cowardly enough to fail in his duty. 
The mere fact, which our correspondent observes, that 
of forty men no one offered himself as a leader in the 
throng, speaks badly for the make-up of the average 
loafer. 

The question than recurs, what was the duty of the 
policeman? Here is a very large subject, worthy of more 
space than we cangiveitin this place. But it is to be 
observed, first of all, that the policeman is hardly more 
than a creature of city ordinance, under our present 
arrangements. Hehasa few of the duties uf the con- 
stable of the old Saxon law, to which certain duties are 
added by one accidental ordinance or another. But he 
is not in any sort recognized in the statutes as what we 
have called a ‘leader of the people.’ If an ordinance 
has been passed with regard to street railways, certain 
duties will be assigned tothe policemen. If an ordinance 
is passed with regard to the ringing of bells, certain 
duties will be assigned to the policemen. But there has 
never been in Massachusetts apy systematic code, with 
stated authority, saying what a policeman is to do or not 
to do; far lessis there any proposal that, in any exigen- 
cy, the policeman shall offer himself as a leader to the 
people of Massachusetts. On the other hand, he is their 
servant, and his duties are quite severely restricted. 

In this particular matter, the duties of the policeman 
are stated in the manual which he has in his pocket, in 
the following words: ‘‘When any way becomes blocked 
by teams, he shall use his best efforts to aid the drivers 
in disentangling the same.” The reader will see that, if 
our correspondent had spoken to the policeman, though 
he might have been an Amadis in courtesy, it would have 
been his duty to reply: ‘‘Madam, this roadway is not 
blovked by teams; itis only blocked by one team. I 
should use my best efforts to aid the drivers in disentan- 
gling two or three teams, but no one has instructed me 
to assist one driver of one coal-cart in pushing it across 
the bare space which you see. Iam therefore waiting 
inthe hope that the good God will pushit by. But 
neither the good God nor the city of Boston has given 
me any commission in this affair.” 

This is simply to say that we are still acting under 
the Anglo-Saxon theory that the citizens, as citizens, wish 
| to have the right done, and that, in any exigency, a leader 
| will arise sufficient for the need. In the two cases of 

School Street and Boylston Street, of which we have 
spoken, no such leader has appeared. In thethird case, 
| a spirited policeman has taken upon himself the duty of 
leadership. 

Atthis point one of our advisers says: ‘‘The lady 
would havg done best had she singled out in the crowd 
the man who appeared to have most of the attributes of 

leadership, and had asked him tocall upon the others to 





that. Tell me, dear editor, if you would have your 
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BOSTON 


go forward. If in the forty people there were one las they are strung on a string, four of copper and one of 


| 
| 


gentleman— and let us hope there was— he would at | iron, the same article can be bought for the four copper 


once have responded to such an appeal froma lady. He icoins alone without the iron coin. 


would have called upon the other loafers, and the mere | 
habit of obedience would have ied all of them who were | I 


The iron coin is 


nothing more than what is called ‘water’ in stock Issues. 


n the same way, a large issue of silver, ccined for 


good for anything to follow him; the instinct of shame | Messrs. Jones, Robinson & Co. and for their benefit, is 


would then have compelled the others to follow them, |1 
and the cart would have been pushed over.” jt 

It has Seen observed, asa distinction between the | 
system of conscription, as adopted in France, and the || 
system of so-called voluntary enlistment in the army, as | ‘ 


adopted in England, that the French private always | bidden to thaw into water.” 


considers himself a gentleman, the English private seldom | |t 
is a gentleman and seldom acts as one. 


ikely to prove something very like ‘water’ to the whole 
body of our currency, gold, paper and silver. 

If one is to use for currency the product of one's own 
ocality, then the Icelander should stamp pieces of ice, 
‘Five Cents Icelander’s Currency”, with the legend, ‘‘For- 
Massachusetts could flatten 
seans out by pressure and coin them. What are senators 


It is said, there- land congressmen doing that they allow the government 


fore, that a woman, finding herself in trouble in the |to be forced to buy, store and coin silver, while they 
streets of Paris, would gladly see a French soldier arrive | never utter a word in favor of a bean coinage? 


upon the scene and would confidently trust herself to | 
his protection; while an English woman, finding herseif | 
in trouble in the streets of London and seeing a soldier | 
arrive upon the scene, would only think that she had one 
more brute in the group around her. 


We do not know whether this is trae or not, but the | 
contrast calls to view elements of life which ought to be 
recognized by the chiefs of police and by people who 
make up the ordinances or statutes under which they 
are directed. Asit stands, our policemen are simply 
persons placed on duty in certain subordinate capacities, 
constantly told that they are not to overstep their limits, 
and never so much as thinking that it is their duty in 
exigencies to be 


| 


the leaders of society. One can con- 
ceive of a well-ordered city, which might be called Sy- 
baris, in which officers commissioned by 
have a much higher notion of their office. 
It was once said at the Tolstoi Clab that we should 
not get to the perfection of government until the places 
of patrolmen in the police were eagerly sought for by 
gentlemen of the first social position, who had graduated 
at Harvard College. Such a corps would have the ele- 
ment of personal honor, as well as the element of 
comradeship, and the ‘spirit of the corps’ to sustain them 
in whatever exigency. And asan officer in the United 
States army is seldom or never found guilty in a‘ job’ or | 
other dirty transaction, the patrolman or roundsman of | 
Boston could then be relied upon to lead the people of 
Boston wherever, as in the submitted 


the city should | 





case to us, there 
shall be need. 

[tis undoubtedly our duty to strive.to bring up the 
police to some such position and some such respect for 

and for their corps. Weare disposed to | 
think that, since the establishment of a state police, a | 
good deal has been gained in this direction. The po-| 
liceman is po longer, as he used to be, simply the agent | 
of alocal boss who appointed him. Every step in this | 
direction is so much gained. But the true remedy for | 
evils in the government of America is not to be found | 
by studying thecustoms or the frecedents of Europe. 
Such an incident as this ought to call upon every gentle- 
man of the community to know whether he does or does 
not leave to the spirited women of the community the 
business of leadersbip. 

This article may be read by some of the loafers who 
stood on the corner ef Boylston and Tremont Streets at 
half-past nine on the morning of the 4th of March. We 
shall be glad to hear from any of them, to know why, 
in such an exigency, he did not come to the assistance | 
of the driver, who appears to be the only man in that | 
mixed assembly who, on that eventful occasion, was do- | 
ing his duty. 


themselves 








| 
| 


A MATTER OF MONEY. 


Some Congressmen now urge that anyone—say John 
Smith—haviag silver, should be allowed to bring it toa| 
United States mint and have it coined into dollars, not 
stamped ‘ John Sinith,’ that John Smith alone can play 


shop with, but stamped as United States money that | 


They urge that silver is pro- | evyer-renewed breaches of faith on the part of the King 


everybody must accept. 
duced in the United States, and that a country should 
use as money its own product— meaning all of its own 
product. They even induce governme 


to year at Washington, in the barn for silver called the 
Treasury. 

By the like argument, the producers of copper might 
soon ask the government to buy and keep in a barn, or 
coin into cents, all the copper that is mined and smelted; 
for this, too, is an American product. The iron pro- 
ducers might demand that government buy all the iron 
and store it, or coin all the iron any one brings to the 
mint. 

Iron is produced in China, too; and, the more precious 
metals being a little scarce, the Chinese government tried 
casting iron pieces about as big asa silver dollar witha 
square hole left in the middle. Though just the right 
size for wheels for baby’s doll-wagon, the people would 
not accept and pass this iron coinage. 

At Foochow, China, one sometimes makes payments 
four-fifths in copper coins, one-fifth in iron coin cast by 
private founders. But the iron is a purely nominal addi- 
tion, as becomes evident on turning to buy something; 
for if the price of a thing be, say, five of the coin mixed 





| lectufes given under the auspices of our Good 
ship Society are given here in this old Puritan 
house. 
| by side with religion much closer than often seems to be 
| the case to-day. 
| union of Church and state 


lof religion with politics. 
| men who lived the Bible which we read; and it was not 
| true of our own great Puritan fathers. 


| have to do with Moses and David. 


jour religion. 


ae | House of Commons, 


| England, its full, strong outlines. 


‘of kings. 


JOHN PHELPS COWLKEs, JR. 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT, 


BY EDWIN D. MEAD. 


[am glad that this course of lectures and the various 
Citizen- 
meeting- 
It reminds us of a time when politics ran side 


In our extreme jealousy of any kind of 
we have fallen into a very 
miserable and mischievous avoidance of any association 
This was not true with the 


It is hard to dis- 
tinguish what is politics and what is religion when we 
Almost the whole of 
We have made their politics 
It is high time that we do that, to some 
extent, with ourown. It was natural for our Puritan 
fathers to vote on Monday in the same meeting-house 
where they prayed on Sunday, because their voting and 
their praying, the affairs of the community and the 
affairs of the congregation, had much closer affinity than 
is the case to-day, I fear, in Boston. It is on Sunday 
that the sturdy, independent freemen of those 
little Swiss cantons—the men of Uri and the men 
of Appenzell—come together to elect their magistrates 
and transact their public business; and before they rally 
at the voting place they crowd the church for morning 
prayer. I do not think that they vote the worse because 
of that morning prayer in the church, and I do not think 
they pray the worse because they are to pass from pray- 
ing to voting. ‘*Where the spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty,” is the old Bible text which Freeman recalls 
when, in one of his books, he remembers this Swiss cus- 
tom; and itis time for usto remember in America that, 


Jewish prophecy is politics. 


\if we are to expect to see true liberty live and grow 


here, we must see to it that our politics is pervaded aud 
controlled by the highest ideals and the highest spirit 
which we have. 

By the curious whirligig of time it has come about 
that this Old South Meeting House is the one place in 
Boston, I think, where a man has no legal right to pray. 
If we cannot pray here, it is good to put the old meeting - 
house the more energetically to that other use to which 
the Puritan put his meeting-house, that of making men 
vote well. Of all those old-time political meetings in the 
Old South Meeting House, none snrely were so notable 
as those when Samuel Adams and his fellows came 
together to protest again taxation with representation. 
This is a good place then to consider the history and 
first principles of Representative Government, the form 
of government under which we live, with reference to 
some of the problems of citizenship at the present 
time. 

When one thinks of the originof representative gov- 
ernment, one thinks at once of the great name with 
which the idea is more closely associated in history than 
with any other. For there are few figures in English 
history, more stirring or heroic than that of Simon de 
Montfort, who is properly called the founder of the 
and who gave to the English 
Parliament, and so to representative government in 
‘*England will remem- 
ber while the world lasts,” wrote Harriet Martineau, 
‘that to him she owes her first place in the history of 
nations as governed by true Representatives in Parlia- 
ment. As astatesman he distinguished himself by the 
two conceptions on which his political action was based, 


the extension of political functio:r. tothe Commons and 


the principle of Representation. The people had seen 
confirmations of Magna Charta succeed each other after 


jand his foreign and courtly factious; and amidst the 
| distrust, the wrath, the turmoil under which society was 
|heaving to and fro, one element of opinion and will 


nt to buy all the | remained stable—the popular trust in the adviser of self- 
silver the country produces and keep it over from year | government, ‘St. 


Simon the Righteous.’” It was De 
Montford who first tarning to the barons for help in 
the reforms which were imperative in England, turned 
' then to the middle class, to tne land-holders of the coun- 
try, and especially to the freemen of the rising towns; 
and by his consolidation of the representatives of these, 
Parliament was fully born. It has certainly grown 
since—representation has been gradually extended—but 
it was now fully born. 

England had certainly not been without a parliament 
of some kind before De Montfort. The old Witenage- 


| mote was & parliamevt—that assembly of wise men which 


we find in some shape wherever we find Teutons at all. 
The constitution of the Witenagemote was rather in- 
formal; it is sometimes a little difficult to determine just 
how much power, or property, or prominence made one 
a proper member, and just what excluded another; but 
its powers at times were surely very great, extending to 
the repression of every abuse, and even to the deposing 
These wise men were not proxies; their 
assembly can not be called a part of representative gov- 
ernment; but it was a great safeguard of justice, of 
public right, and even of equality. Originally all free-men 
might enter the Witenugemote, although later member- 
ship was restricted to landed proprietors. It was in 
earliest times a most democratic institution, and great 


COMMONWEALTH. — | @ 


crisis always tended to make it democratic again. 
Rights fell into disuse and had to be reasserted. The 
great reformations of the world, the great revolutions 
of the world, have over and over and again been the 
reassertions of privileges, which, through political indo- 
lence or negligence, have been allowed to lapse. This 
was largely true in the case of Magna Charta itself, and 
wholly true of other charters. It was true of the ‘Great 
Privilege,” of Holland. The election of William and 
Mary in 1688 (for election it was) was simply a return 
to ancient English procedure, a new assertion of the old 
doctrine that kings ruled by the will of the people. 

Much as William the Conqueror and his Norman 
barons did to curtail the old Saxon freedoms, there was 
stilla great family likeness between the councils sum- 
moned by the kings after the Conquest and the old Wite- 
nagemote; and in those early charters, which kept getting 
born out of the midst of sundry oppressions, we feel much 
of the old Saxonspirit. The last article of Magna Charta 
was an article providing for enforcing the provisions of 
the charter, and twenty-five barons were to be elected 
from the body of the barons to attend to this matter. 
Here we have a notable*step, at least, toward representa- 
tive government. The confirmation of the charter which 
successively followed its successive violations showed 
how unsafe tyranny was becoming; and Edward I.’s 
direct manifesto to the people in an important exigency 
showed how powerful a factor in the government public 
opinion had already become. 

It was not the barons alone who had place tn Parlia- 
ment, even at the time of Magna Charta; knights were 
elected to parliamentin the county courts. Here, indeed, 
in these institutions connected with the county courts, 
we may almost say that we find the beginnings of repre- 
sentation proper in England. The knights played many 
parts. Long allies of the barons, they then became, in 
exigencies, the allies of the Crown, and then the allies of 
the burgesses. These representatives of the counties did 
not deliberate at first with the representatives of the 
boroughs, but belonged rather to the ‘Upper House’; as 
Parliament developed its power, however, they gravitated 
to their proper place with the burgesses, and the union 
of these two elements made the modern House of 
Commons. 

The barons, in those old times of the Edwards and the 
Henrys, played various parts, now standing in the way 
of the advancement of the people’s rights, and now being 
real leaders for liberty, encouraging by their resistance 
the people’s resistance, and giving the people their politi- 
cal education. Perhaps the Parliament of De Montfort 
represented ina roughly fair way what was then the 
political nation, giving voice and rights to almost all that 
had real capacity. But presently such movements as that 
of Wat Tyler gave evidence of a class not represented, 
which yet had power and had the sense of rights; and 
such classes have gone on clamoring for power in Eng- 
land, and getting power, until at last the House of Com- 
mons has become in a very high degree a body really 
representing the people of England. 

I have said that the Witenayemote was, in a certain 
sense, continued in the House of Lords. After the con- 
quest, the great barons could here appear. by individual 
proxies; the town and country representatives were 
proxies of the people. This became the ground of 
division into two houses. The original separation was 
between the counties and the boroughs. No idea of 
public right had anything to do with the formation of the 
House of Lords: it was the personal importance of 
certain individuals that created that house and gave 
individuals their place there. ‘The Knglish Parliament 
dves not have its present constitution in obedience tc any 
general theory, but simply as a result of certain historic 
facts. In different times and places there have been three 
or four, or even more, ‘chambers’ jn legislative assemblies. 
The town’s delegates, the representatives of the ‘third 
estate,’ deliberated separately in the Assembly which 
Philip the Fair, of France, summoned in 1302. There 
were six bureaus in the French deliberations of 1484. 
The old French parliaments were not, in any strict or 
true sense, representative bodies. It was Turgot who 
first looked on representation with something of an 
Englishman’s eye. Turgot, if anybody, must be called 
the French De Montfort. 

In England we see a rapid decadence of the power of 
Parliament under the Tudors and the Stuarts. There 
were other reasons for it besides the personal strength of 
the Tudor monarch, but we will not enter into these. It 
was by the Puritans, in the Commonwealth, that Parlia- 
ment was made supreme in England: Crown was 
abolished, House of Lords was abolished; the House of 
Commons alone, a single chamber, representing the 
whole people of the state, became the sole legislative 
power. 

The English Commonwealth was a great prophecy, an 
epoch three centuries before its time in England, and 
English history from that time to this has been a struggle 
to realize in a broader and a better way what its great 
dreamers dreamed, and what, with those limitations of 
their age from which ft was impossible that they should 
free themselves, they resolutely tried to do. 

Out of that England and that epoch were born New 
Engiand and America. The founders of New England— 
Winthrop and Bradford and Endicott and Hooker and 
Roger Wiilliams—were men trying to do here what 
Hampden and Pym and Cromwell and Milton and Vane 
were trying todothere. ‘It seems to me sometimes,” 
says Maurice in his noble lectures on Representation, ‘as 
if New England were a translation into prose of the 
thought that was working in Milton’s mind from its 
early morning to its sunset.” 

It was not the time of the Commonwealth—the politi- 
cal dream of the Puritan—however, which chiefly infla- 
enced the thought of Hamilton and the men most influen- 
tial at the time of the adoption of our own American 
Constitution; but the time ushered in by William and 
Mary—the dream which satisfied the Whig. This is 
something not unimportant to remember. ‘The fact that 
this is a federal republic, that we are a union of states as 
well as one great people, constitutes, indeed, a natural 
reason for a Congress such as ours, with its Senate and 
its House of Representatives. Yet it may be questioned 
whether that Congress would have been viewed as it was 
by Hamilton and Madison and Jay had their minds not 
been so powerfully influenced by the constitution of the 
British Parliament with its Lords and Commons. 

The history of the English Parliament itself, from the 
time of William and Mary to the time of Gladstone, has 
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been the history of the extension of representation, the 
Reform Bill of 1831 working the most conspicuous correc- 
tion of abuses, and the extension of suffrage in the last 
decade creating at last a Parliament which, as I have 
already said, may fairly be considered representative of 
the English people. There have been no better discus- 
sions of the principles of suffrage than those which have 
accompanied the later efforts for its extension in England, 
the discussions especially between Mr. Lowe and Mr. 
Gliadstone—Mr. Lowe, as representative of the idea that 
the suffrage must be carefully guarded, kept strictly in 
the hands of the most respovsible and most intelligent; 
and Mr. Gladstone, as representative of the idea that that 
nation is strongest which enlists the greatest possible 
number of its own elements responsibly in its own inter- 
ests, and that wealth and culture alone do not constitute 
the sole qualifications for the best possible judgment, 
often carrying with them a selfishness that is more than 
an offset for the intelligence which may go with them. 
By virtue of the fact that the ministry, the real executive 
of the English government, belongs always to the party 
having a majority in the House of Commons, changing 
from party to party as that majority changes, the Eng- 
lish government is more strictly a representative govern- 
ment at every time than is our own, the ministry always 
representing the forces actually ascendant in Parliament 
to-day. 

I have dwelt at this length upon the subject of repre- 
sentative government in England, because England is 
really the great exponent of the idea of representative 
government in the world. It is England that through the 
centuries has worked out the idea of representative gov- 
ernment, and given it control; and through the example 
of England that that idea and control have passed to 
America, and in varying degrees to the states of Europe. 

Dwelling upon the history of representative govern- 
ment as shown In the development of Parliament, I have 
hardly spoken of the idea as finding expression earlier 
often in local and smaller institutions—in shiremote and 
the hundredmote. But it is in these local institutions that 
we really find the germ of the idea. The history of the 
beginnings of the jury system is really a chapter in the 
history of representative government. The jury was an 
institution which at the beginning had almost greater 
interest and value from the political standpoint than from 
the strictly legal standpoint. Securing to men, as it did, 
trial by their peers, and standing as a bulwark against 
the oppressionvs of superior classes, it played a great part 
in the deyelopment of liberty and of equality. It may be 
questioned whether its value and necessity have-not 
decreased in just the proportion that its political aspect 
has become important, and whether much of the high 
regard in which the jury is commonly held among us is 
now a superstition. 

As in the early local institutions of England and of 
Europe we find the germs of representative government, 
so do we find them notably in the Church. The service 
of the Church, not only for the principle of representa- 
tion, but for democracy altogether, is something to be 
carefully considered, The spectacle of a great organiza- 


tion like the Church, in the tenth and twelfth and later 
centuries, with mea rising from the humblest walks of 


life to ecelésiastical positions where they wield power 
equal to that of barons and of kings, was a spectacle 
which could not have been without deep and universal 
{ofiuence; and the parallelism of theological and political 
thought in the case of every such reformer as Wiciif and 
Calvin and Robert Brown should never be lost from sight 
by the student of the development of liberty in Europe. 


If I have confined myself chiefly to England in this 
historical survey, I surely would not give the impression 
that the struggles for liberty, and the struggles toward 
the representative idea, which were going on elsewhere 
in Rurope quite independent of English influence, were 
unimportant. The history of Holland, from the earliest 
times, has great significance here. The influence of 
Holland on England, through her close relations with 
England in the conflict with Spain, through the men who 
crossed from Eugland to help her fight her battles, and 
through her own people who to escape Spanish oppression 
flocked across to Norfolk and Suffolk and Essex, was 
much greater than most of us are in the habit of thinking. 
Her influence upon her own colonial thought, upon New 
York especially, but also upon Connecticut and other 
sections, was important. She influenced not only our 
colonial, but also our constitutional period. The princi- 
ple that all men are created equal, the principles of the 
separation of Church and state, of loval seif-government 
as we understand it, of public schools, of a Senate, of a 
Supreme Court, of the written ballot, and of the federal 
system, are Dutch principles rather than English priaci- 
ples. It was not for nothing that our fathers lived in 
Holland. I would call attention to the very thorough and 
able pamphlet on the Influence of Holland upon England 
and America, by Rev. William Eliot Griffis. 

We have in Switzerland the most striking example of 
a free democratic government, steadily developed almost 
without interruption, on the continent of Europe. The 
place of Switzerland in the history of liberty and of rep- 
resentative government is a remarkable one. Indeed, 
wherever we find a Teutonic people, wherever we find an 
Aryan people, we find institutions which give hints of 
what we call representative government. I think it was 
Guizot whe remarked that the idea of representative 
government has hovered over Europe ever since the 
fuunding of modern states. The idea in embryo hovered 
over Europe earlier far than that. We never come to 
sharp beginnings in history. Back of every institution 
we find a something which was a prophecy and a prepa- 
ration. In the Spartan Ephors we find something that 
even suggests the Evglish ministry, these officials really 
representing the people as against the kings. In the 
Amphictyonic Council already we find a forecast of feder- 
alism; and we may properly ask ourselves whether that 
which finally robbed the Amphictyonic Council of its 
binding force—the equal voice acccrded in its votes to 
the large and the small tribes—is not that which may 
work the enfeeblement and final overthrow of our own 
Senate. In Rume we have a germ of representative gov- 
ernment ia the institution of the Tribunes—the Tribunes 
being elected by the plebians and really their representa- 
tives in the state. 

Turning from history to the present, may we not say 
that wherever we see representative government to-day 
there we see government by parties? The rise and power 
of political parties becomes a cardinal factor in the his- 
tory of representative government; and perhaps the 
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“great question to-day in connection with representative 


government is that which is raised by this aspect of it— 
the question of the rights of minorites. ‘If ever the free 
institutions of America are destroyed,” wrote De Tocque- 
ville, ‘‘that event may be attributed to the unlimited 
authority of the majority, which may at some time urge 
the minorities to desperation and oblige them to have re- 
course to physical force. Anarchy will then be the result ; 
but it will have been brought about by despotism.” To 
the same effect writes Hamilton in the Federalist, and 
Jefferson in his letters to Madison. And no one can face 
the problems raised on election day, in a great city like 
New York, with the subsidized ignorance pouring out of 
Bowery lodging-houses in streams large enough to sub- 
merge the body of intelligent voters, without seeing that 
we here touch the danger-spot in America. 

The tendency to truckle to this ignorance, and of letting 
commonplace men monopolize important offices in the 
city and the state, may easily go so far as to disgust the 
better element with the results, to an extent that might 
work such revolutions in our polity as we do not like to 
talk about. The gerrymandering processes so common 
in all our states, whereby a dominant majority fortifies 
itself and perpetuates injustice, is another most serious 
menace to the stability of our republican institutions, 
practically robbing, as it so often does, great sections of 
the people of their political rights. ‘‘Pure democracy,” 
says Thomas Hare, ‘“‘is the government of the whole 
people; whilst false democracy is the government of the 
whole people by a mere majority of the people acting 
through representatives elected by that majority, the 
minority having no representation at all and being, in 
fact, practically disfranchised.” 

The mention of the name of Thomas Hare suggests 
the most serious and important essay which has yet been 
made by any political thinker toward asystem which 
shall secure the rights of minorities, which are so jeopar- 
dized in our modern democracies. Mr. Hare’s plan is so 
original, so revolutionary, and so thorough as to quite 
justify Mill’s high praise of it in his work on Representa- 
tive Government, still the most valuable single work on 
representative government which can be given our stu- 
dents, as ‘‘among the very greatest improvements yet 
made in the theory and practice of government.” 


The great features of Mr. Hare’s book are its exposure 
of the unsuitableness of the principle of geographical 
division in politics, and its elaboration of a system where- 
by men may easily combine for the causes which they 
have most at heart, without a waste of votes. Represen- 
tation, as Mr. Hare justly urges, is designed to collect 
the diversities of opinion in the state, not to record the 
preponderance of one out of two or three opinions. 
What really most interests each of us, citizens of Boston 
or of New York? Isit to have one out of twe doctrines 
which happen to be prominent in New York or in Boston 
represented in the New York or Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture? Or is it to have represented there some cause 
dearer to us than either of the two, which we may hold 
in common with men in Rochester and Buffalo, or in 
Springfleld and Worcester? The effort in modern 
democracy should be to make it easy for men through- 
out a state to combine in behalf of the cause which they 
count most important, and to make every vote effectual 
for that cause. There is no lack of dispositioa to such 
combination. Everywhere we see the disposition to 
voluntary association in fraternities and guilds of every 
sort. It is only necessary in onr politics to resort to those 
simple aids which education and science now afford us. 
Our methods of political combination are far behind the 
time, suited to an age and to conditions we have long 
since transcended. Montesquieu believed that only small 
republics would ever be possible, and Rousseau believed 
the same, because they saw no way in which people over 
large areas could be united with that closeness necessary 
for vital public spirit and efficient public action. But 
great and small are purely relative terms; and the rail- 
road, the newspaper, and the telegraph have brought to 
pass that the United States of America in 1892 is not 
politically so large as New England in 1789. Yet in our 
voting we make no use of all those helps to intelligent 
and varied combinations which our modern conveniences 
furnish. 

What Mr. Hare’s system would secure the voter is the 
privilege of indicating his first, his second, and his third 
choice. If a hundred thousand voters are to have ten 
representatives, then voters from everywhere should be 
permitted to combine for the ten thousand necessary for 
each representative; and when, in the counting of votes, 
the number of ten thousand is reached in the first choice 
of the voters, then any excess should go to the second 
choice, and thus no votes be wasted. Under our repre- 
sentative system it often happens that fifteen thousand 
or more votes go to the successful candidste, in such a 
case as that supposed—five thousand of the votes being 
thus thrown away. 

A slight examination of the system proposed by Mr. 
Hare will show the student that its operation would be 
exceedingly simple. Such objections as have been urged 
against it on practical grounds have been overwhelming- 
ly answered by Sir John Lubbock and other defenders of 
the system. 

I would refer you to an article in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury for April, 1884, by Mr. H. O. Arnold Foster, showing 
how a test election arranged by him in one of the public 
schools of Westminster proved that Mr. Hare’s system 
was instantly understood and easily put into practice by 
the ordinary pupils of an English school. Mr. Hare’s 
statement of his theory has been simplified in a pamphlet 
by the late Prof. Fawcett. The best brief work, however, 
upon the subject of Proportional Representation 1s the 
little book by Sir John Lubbock, the contests of which 
are substantially the same as those of his articleupon the 
subject in the Nineteenth Century for April, 1884. 

There was formed in England several years ago a Pro- 
portional Representative Society, with Sir John Lubbock 
as its president, the object of which was to establish Mr. 
Hare’s system of voting in England; and the members or 
this large society are not chiefly mere political theorists, 
but members of Parliament and practical politicians. 

Nowhere are. the evils of our present representative 
system so sharply exposed as by Sir John Lubbock in his 
argument for proportional representation. He shows 
how a majority of twelve thousand in a Birmingham con- 
stituency might—and this may still be true—elfect no 
more than one thousand in another place. From 1868 to 
1880 Lancashire had not a single Liberal representative 
in Parliament, although forty-six per cent of the voters 
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were Liberals. These are instances taken almost at ran- 
dum from multitudes equally striking cited by Sir John 
Lubbock. 

**America,” says Lubbock, ‘‘might have been spared a 
terrible civil war if the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation had been recognized in the composition of the 
House of Representatives. This was forcibly pointe 
out in the report unanimously adopted by the committe: 
of the United States Senate appointed in 1869 to conside; 
the question of representative reform. ‘The absence of 
any provision for the representation of minorities in th: 
states of the South, when rebellion was plotted, and when 
open steps were taken to break the Union,’ says that re- 
port, ‘was unfortunate, for it would have held the Union 
men of those states together, and have given them voic 
in the electoral colleges and in Congress. But they wer 
fearfully overborne by the plurality rule of elections, and 
were swept forward by the course of events into impo- 
tency or open hostility to our cause. By that rule the) 
were shut out of their electoral colleges. Dispersed, un- 
organized, unrepresented, without due voice and power 
they could interpose no effectual resistance to secession 
and to civil war.’” 

Mr. Garfield, speaking in Congress in 1870, said 
‘*When I was first elected to Congress in the fall of 1862 
the State of Ohio had a clean Republican majority of 
about twenty-five thousand, but by the adjustment and 
distribution of political power in the State there were 
fourteen Democratic representatives upon this floor and 
only five Repuvlicans. The State that cast a majority of 
nearly twenty-five thousand Republican votes was repre- 
sented in the proportion of five Republicans and fourteen 
Democrats! Inthe next Congress there was no great 
political change in the popular vote of Ohio—a change of 
only twenty thousand—but the result was that seventeen 
Republican members were sent here from Ohio, and only 
two Democrats. We find that only so smalla change as 
twenty thousand changed their representatives in Con- 
gress from fourteen Democrats and five Republicans to 
seventeen Republicans and two Democrats! Now no 
man, whatever his politics, can justly defend a system 
that may in theory, and frequently does in practice, pro 
duce such results as these.” 

The appeal as to the feasibility and the saccess of a 
system like that commended by Mr. Hare is not simply to 
theory ; the appeal is also to fact. A system substantially 
the same has been in successful operation in Denmark for 
more than thirty years. The father of the Denmark 
system is Mr. Andra, who was at the time of its inaugu- 
ration (1855) the Minister of Finance. A full account of 
its operation may be found in the appendix to Sir John 
Lubbock’s book. Reference to it may also be found in 
the preface to the third edition of Mr. Hare’s own work. 


We need not, as Americans, be surprised to find our- 
selves ina matter of such signal importance so far behind 
a country like Denmark. Thetruth is—and the guicker 
we find it out the better for us—we are behind most 
civilized countries in a hundred things in political ad- 
ministration. We have just now, it is to be feared, much 
more to learr from other countries than we have to teach 
them. We are vastly behind Eng and and Germany and 
France in the fundamentally important matter of munici- 
pal organization. We are behind even a new country 
like Australia in a score of things. Itis from Australia 
that we have recently borrowed our new ballot method. 
We might wisely borrow from Australia much besides. 
Australia has what we have not—an eight-hour law; the 
Australian state owns its own railroads, and generally 
makes the ends of government the good of the people to 
an extent which we do not approach. We may take satis- 
faction, as Americans, in remembering that the ideas of 
Mr. Hare in England were really anticipated to a great ex- 
tent in a little book by Mr. J. Francis Fisher, of Phila- 
delphia. It would be far more creditable to America, 
however, if she would anticipate England in putting into 
operation this system of representation, which, when 
once put into operation, will, like the Australian ballot 
system, make us blush and wonder at our old clumsiness. 

Nothing could be better calculated than the Hare sys- 
tem to break up the sharp party divisions which are the 
curse of our present political life—with their exaggerated 
and fictitious antagonisms. Of special service would it 
prove in the municipal fleld, which is, to my thinking, the 
most critical fleld with us in America at present. No- 
where is representative government such a sham as in 
our cities. With the facilities afforded by a system of 
proportional representation, it would be possible for all 
the good elements in a city to combine in ways that 
should make every vote count; and ten good men in a 
council are always a match for twenty bad ones—such is 
the law of intelligent force. 

One can not fail to notice how admirably this Hare 
system is adapted, also, to those ends proposed by the 
socialistic thinkers of our time. As we look backward 
to the great towns of the later middle ages, we are struck 
by the great part which the trade guilds played in their 
organization and government; the trade guilds almost 
take the place, with respect to representation in the 
government, which our parties take to-day. They were 
much nearer right than we. A Republican or a Demo- 
crat, as such, has no proper place in the Common Council 
of Boston or New York, because the governments of 
New York and Boston have nothing whatever to do with 
any party question, and the perpetuation or tolerance of a 
system which assumes that they do accuses us of inca- 
pacity and childishness. We want to see represented in 
our Common Councils real and not fictitous interests ; 
and we want to make it easy for all good men to combine 
for the representation there of the interests which for the 
time they deem the most important, be they the interests 
of labor, the interests of education, or the interests of 
some particular public work. 

Think as we may of socialism, it can not well be de- 
nied that most of the wise legislation of our day is of a 
socialistic character; and whatever else a system of 
representation may be, it must be of a kind not unsuited 
to thistendency. We shall get over fearing names and 
think of things. Paternalism is a name that scares many 
Socialism under a despotism may be 
paternalism, and may even be the means of consolidating 
tyranny. Socialism in a true republic is simply the 
efficient exercise of fraternalism—a people’s way of 
doing its own business economically and kindly, instead 
of selfishly and wastefully. The State is not something 
outside of us, although, still victims of tradition and 
schooled in literature born of political conditions, we 
Sometimes permit ourselves to think of itso. The State 
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ism,” said Lowell, ‘‘is the practical application of Chris- 
tianity to life;” and Emerson, in other ways, has said 
the same. ‘For my own part,” said Mill, ‘‘not believing | 
in universal selfishness, I have no difficulty in admitting 
that communism would even now be practicable among 
the élite of mankind, and may become so among the 
rest.” Whatever names we like to use, it is very sure 
that everywhere a higher view of the State is dawning, 
and that men everywhere are sick of the presupposition 
in politics of universal selfishness. We must begin from 
now on to ask ourselves in our politics where the pre- 
supposition of brotherhood will lead, and what system 
and method will best fit that. 

The rights of minorities, then—the proportional rep- 
resentation of every class and every cause—is one great 
question connected with representative government to- 
day. Another is the question of proper qualification for 
suffrage. How shall this be settled so as to best serve 
at once the interest of progress—the two interests 
which every intelligent state has always to consider 
together? 

‘The suffrage .” says Mr. Hare, ‘should be regarded 
as aright of value, and one not thrown heedlessly to 
every man. It should be felt that it is a right that the 
State reserves forits worthiest citizens, and in confer- 
ring which it adopts all the tests of quality and of worth 
that are consistent with placing the suffrage on a broad 
and comprehensive basis.” This statement will pass well 
enough as that of the position also of Mr. Mill; and it 
is 8 good enough statement of what I conceive to be the 
true doctrine of suffrage, if we define clearly what we 
mean by a ‘broad and comprehensive basis.’ The doc- 
trine is, that a man should not be allowed to have a voice 
in public matters by mere virtue of being a man, but 
only by virtue of capacity and character. No barriers 
to suffrage should be erected or permitted which every 
earnest Man Or woman may not easily transcend; but no 


of common-sense excuses, the indiscriminate gift of 
political power to ignorance and vice. We value in this 
world what we earn; we value that which public opinion 
and public usage stamp as valuable and serious and 
sacred; and we have dealt withthe suffrage in America 
in a careless way not calculated to make those who come 
to its exercise feel that it is a sacred or a serious thing. 
Bat we have begun, as Lowell wrote in the most patriotic 
and American of his essays, ‘‘obscurely to recognize that 
things do not go of themselves, and that popular gov- 
ernment is not in itself a panacea, is no better than any 
ther form except as the virtue and wisdom of the peo- 
e make it so, and that when men undertake to do their 
own kingship, they enter upon the dangers and responsi- 


have nearly reached the limit of the reaction from the old 
. which paid too much regard to birth and station 
as jualifications for office, and have touched the extreme 
point in the opposite direction, putting the highest 
human functions up at auction to be bid for by any 
creature capable of going on two legs. We have got to 
learn that statesmanship is the most complicated of all 
arts, and to go back to the apprenticeship system, too 
hastily abandoned.” 

It is, | believe, unsafe and wrong —a wrong to the 
State and a wrong as well to every individual concerned 
—to confer the suffrage upou any in this republic who, 
with the facilities which every State provides or should 
provide, can not speak the English language and can not 
» read the newspapers; and it is unsafe and wrong to 
» conferit upon any coming from foreign lands to be 
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long enough to understand our institutions and to have 
become at home in the political situation. It is not by 
suffrage alone that good opinion makes itself influential ; 
and any condition that might be severe for a few indl- 


viduals should and would be willingly accepted by them 


tion for suffrage, such as has until recently existed in 
Rhode Island, is not in harmony with the spiris “of ou 
time, no more than Mill’s doctrine of giving extra votes 
to superior persons—persons of high calture and posi- 
5 tion; but the grounds on which many arguments against 
>» the poll tax are urged are not, to my thinking, valid or 
© »rofvund, not based upon the truest or the most demo- 
cratic theory of the State. Is not such a tax, small as it 

mm is,a salutary recognition and reminder of the costly 
a benefits which the State confers upon even the least 
= fortunate citizen, and is not the obligation to its pay- 
> ‘ment 4 continual education in independence, a continual 
™ Symbol and sacrament of independence, for which the 
exemption from it is a poor offset? 
Nothing here said is inconsistent with the maintenance 

f the suffrage on a ‘broad and comprehensive basis.’ 
In such @ basis [ earnestly believe. I do not believe in 
‘ny aristocracy in a republic, be it an aristocracy of 
4 holars orany other. A broad basis of suffrage is the 
vest and is the safest, because it 1s the best basis of 
political education, and that is the best government which 
But asevery good system 
in their application, leaving nothing at loose ends, so 
a ppt be in the great school of the nation; in the 
4 aa ation which comes through political responsibility. 
g he importance of political responsibility to political 
p -ucation must never be forgotten. He who keeps in 
‘ose touch with the people during the great political 


zation of their hopes leave out of the idea of good 


the people themselves. One of the benefits of freedom 


‘isthat under it a ruler can not pass by the people's minds 


and amend their affairs without amending them.” 

Besides the question of proper qualification for suf- 
frage and the questionof the rights of minorities, there 
is a third question of the highest importance everywhere 
to-day in connection with representative government, 
and especially important here in America; the question 
of the proper adjustment of executive and legislative 
power. ‘‘All real government is personal,” says Fred- 
erick Harrison, in his book on Order and Progress, 
making the thesis the subject of a chapter. I believe it 
to be true at least that there can be no efficient govern- 
ment where the executive is not intrusted with large 
powers, and that no democracy is yet well educated 
which is not disposed to intrust its executive with large 
powers and keep from meddling with smaller matters. 
Said Tacitus, speaking of the political customs of our 
Teutonic forefathers, ‘‘On smaller matters the chiefs 
debate; on greater matters, all men;” and the description 
is a good definition of a true democracy, if by chiefs we 
understand the executive committee that is charged with 
the transaction of public business. 

That is not a true or well-educated democracy which 
is meddlesome and restless, and which does not respect 
and insist upon knowledge and experience and discipline 
and skillin its important offices; whose citizens are not 
able to bring to bear upon their politics principles as 
sound and sensible as those which they apply to their 
business and the common affairs of life. In every prov- 
ince and phase of our political life we see this lack of the 
common sense which our people use in other provinces. 
Each new election and each political campaiga forces 
upon our attention the rapid growth among us of one of 
the greatest of such political evils— that of quick and 
sudden rotation in office, involving as it does the keeping 
of our public affairs more and more in the hands of 
inexperienced men. ‘The city council, the state legisla- 
ture, the national House of Representatives, is made up 
in ever and ever greater proportion of men new to the 
duties, men serving but a single short term, men not re- 
elected. These offices are coming more and more to be 
looked upon not as places for service— simple, hard and 
faithful service for the people—but as goals of personal 
ambition, as dignities and honors to decorate the official, 
as stepping-stones to higher things. From the little 
circle in the ward, on and up, the imperious feeling is 
that each in the ambitious set must have his turn; and 
this feeling demands that the present servant shall make 
way just as he has acquired that degree of expericnce 
which is calculated to make his service valuable. 

The result of all this is that our government in all its 
branches, from municipal to national, is rapidly becoming 
a government of amateurs. The permission in the other 
affairs of life of the methods which we permit in our 
political business would be regarded as trifling and well 
nigh insane. In our politics itself, it is bringing it to 
pass that the strong men of the city no longer sit, in 
any large number, in the council—in this respect how 
lamentably behind Birmingham and Manchester and Lon- 
don are Boston, New York and Chicago!—and that our 
legislatures are deteriorating. The strong mau does not 
come up there again and again from the country town. 
He ought tocome. When we get a good man into office, 
we ought tokeep him there, instead of dismissing him 
jast as he has learned the ropes and knows how to serve 
us well. Itis ridiculous to make a new man mayor of 
the city each new year. No man can learn the city’s 
business and fit himself to direct itin a year. Keep him 
there six years—then we shall have Quincys there. Keep 
the good governor twenty years, if he will serve—then 
we shail have Bradfords and Wintbrops. But a democ- 
racy that can not be practical, that does not appreciate 
experience, that keeps the sophomore in the majority, 
advertises its incompetence and invites disaster. 

Herbert Spencer wrote an article on Representative 
Government for the Westminster Review thirty years ago 
or more (1857). He said in that article: “To the ques- 
tion, What is representative government for? our reply 
is: Itis good, especially good, good above all others, for 
doing the things which a government should do; it is 
bad, especially bad, bad above all others, for doing the 
things which a government should not do.” Carlyle him- 
self could not arraign democracy for its weaknesses and 
sins more sharply than Mr. Spencer does in this article; 
but he exposes with equal eloquence and with equal detail 
the evils of despotism, which Carlyle was not often dis- 
posed todo. He recognizes the great services of repre- 
sentative government everywhere in securing justice; but 
he thinks he detects everywhere among those peoples 
where the system obtains, a tendency to over- legislation 
and constant meddling with a thousand things with 
which the great body of those so meddling are not able 
to deal wisely or expertly, yet which they are unwilling 
tointrust to those who are, or to leave to take care of 
themselves in natural order, outside of politics. 

Thus Mr. Spencer finds here an illustration of his 
theory, that gain in one function is loss in others. The 
article, as a whole, is of the same character as many 
that Mr. Spencer has written since, the purpose and 
spirit of it the same as those of the discussion in his 
recent work, Man versus the State. It is strongly oppos- 
ed to the more or less socialistic drift of mostef the 
significant political thought of our time, and it does not, 
to my thinking, reflect the highest and truest conception 
of the State; but it does show with power that the sac- 
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: a discussions of issues upon which jadgment 
i ist presently be passed at the polls are followed by the 
_ | asaads of all sorts and conditions, to whom such 
7 ..-c'ssions under other conditions would be dull and 
— is not likely to forget this. 

wieilin educational value of the suffrage has been most 
anal Fe emDhasized, indeed, by those political thinkers 
the ame a most keenly the importance of keeping 
“Tt bes we intelligent and pure by proper safeguards. 
British Pron perhaps throughont the entire duration of 
au neers an Says Mill, ‘*‘been acommon form of 
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gns, witnessing the intentness with which, at the | 


cess of a democracy must lie in its power of self-control 
land self-education, and in the intelligent and business- 
llike delegation of political offices. And this is what 
| almost every sagacious man is urging who deals with the 
problems of democracy to-day. Itis urged ina score of 
receat books, like Mr. Stickney’s ‘A True Republic ; it 
is urged by Mr. Low with reference to municipal gov- 
ernment in New York and Brooklyn; it is urged by 
Governor Rassell with reference to state government in 
Massachusetts. ae 

or ieee tee whole point was put by Mr. Mill, in the fifth 
chapter of his work on Representative Government—in 
many respects the greatest chapter of that great work— 
with a distinctness and completeness which have not 
since been surpassed. ‘‘No progress at all can be made 


d killed democracy,” said Mr. Miil, ‘‘unless the 
eee are willing that the work bet og sage os 
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is simply ourselves in our corporate capacity. “Social- | them, those who look in any such direction for the reali- business of government and actually doing it. It is the 


|failure to recognize this distinction that constantly 


| government its principal element, the improvement of | petrays democracies into the bad habit of voting for 


large numbers of officers, concerning whom it 1s im- 
possible that any large number of voters should have 
|adequate knowledge. So far from enabling a commun- 
ity to effectually control its business, that is the very 
| meaus to prevent effectual control and to make easy such 
| combinations among political workers as shall defeat the 
desires and will of the people. A true democracy will 
elect few officers, will give these great powers, and will 
thus be able to hold them to clear and strict responsibil- 
ity. The best government in America to-day is the 
national government—better than any state government 
or any city government, and better precisely because its 
officials, who have great duties, have great powers, and 
responsibility can always be accurately fixed. A true 
democracy needs no safeguard, no veto, and no weapon, 
but the next election. 

What is representative government in its essential 
nature? Is it simply an instrament of convenience, by 
which a large democracy does the things which a large 
democracy can do only so, but which a small democracy 
does otherwise? An instrument of convenience it cer- 
tainly is, the only system by which large communities 
to-day can have self-government. It is a system which 
has schooled democracies to breadth: for representative 
government is impossible to a people that can not look 
beyond parochial and petty aflairs to general and dis- 
tant interests. And while rational society is still in the 
making, representative government is practically at least, 
what such thinkers as Guizot hold it to be essentially and 
always, a method of creating a governing class better 
than the general body politic. 

‘*Representation,” says Guizot, ‘‘is not an arithmetical 
machine to collect and count individual wills’-—the indi- 
vidual will, as he justly argues, is not the test in any- 
thing—‘‘but a process by which public reason may be 
extracted from the bosom of society.” The representa- 
tive body, according to this thought, is something which 
stands between an absolute executive and the demos. 
The holders of this theory in its extremest form are the 
stout defenders of the bicameral system, with great stress 
upon the exclusiveness and power of senates, and the 
advocates of double elections, electoral colleges, and all 
those institutions and processes whereby ‘public reason’ 
is boiled down and strained, and finds efficient expression 
as far as possible from its original source. 

I do not conceive this theory of representative gov- 
ernment to be the truest one; and it is not that which can 
make the best appeal to the logic of events and tendencies 
to-day. As conveniences become perfected and multi- 
plied, and the people are brought into close and easy 
relations with the political machinery, we see everywhere 
their tendency to assume immediate control of it, the 
tendency everywhere to do away with what is mediate 
and complex. The electoral college so painfully elabo- 
rated by the framers of our Constitution for the election 
of the President has become a farce. The wires which 
carry messages each hour from capital to capital, and 
from continent to continent, are reducing envoys extra- 
ordinary and ministers plenipotentiary to the merest 
clerks. The conditions of diplomacy in the days of 
Benjamin Franklin and John Jay were a whole world 
removed from those of the time of Robert Lincoln and 
Whitelaw Reid. All matters of moment between nations 
are settled difectly by their state departments, and it isa 
question even whether the now almost empty form of 
diplomatic residence will much longer be kept up. 


In matters of legislation we see some very significant 
phenomena—most significant, perhaps, that of the 
referendum in Switzerland, the provision whereby, upon 
the petition of a certain number of voters, at present I 
think thirty thousand, any act of the national legislature 
must be submitted to the popular vote for approval or 
disapproval. This provision, contrary to many prophe- 
cies, has not encouraged anything disorderly or radical 
in political procedure; it has almost always been. ia- 
voked, it is conceded, in conservative interests—and per- 
heps a sufficient safeguard against its too free exercise 
will always lie in the discredit attaching to a party or 
cause which invokes it rashly or disastrously. In the 
latest state constitutions in our own republic, as, for 
instance, those recently adopted by North and South 
Dakota, Washington, and Montana, the executive powers 
are made very large, although many executive offices—I 
believe m!stakenly—-are made elective; while the legisla- 
tive power is greatly limited by the extremely numerous 
and detailed provisions of the constitutions, extending 
to so much which in the older states had been left to the 
realm of statute law. In the newer city charters we see 
the disposition to dispense with second chambers and 
to plan how to give the most eflicient constitution to a 
council of a single house. 

All this points to a much more direct control of the 
government by the people, and to an approach, through 
the modern conveniences, back to the standpoint and 
practice of a pure democracy, and suggests the inquiry 
whether representative government, so far as it be any- 
thing other than an instrument of convenience, is other 
than a school wherein pure democracy can broaden 
itself and train itself to the capacity to dispense with it; 
whether, in a word, when 8 democratic society or state 
has become mature and wholly rational, its forms will 
not be of a character much more like those of a pure and 
primitive democracy than like those of any subsequent 
period in the educational process. I am speaking of 
ultimate things and general principles; but general prin- 
ciples apon the theory of government are what each 
citizen should endeavor to settle for himself, and let them 
govern him in his dealings with particular and proxi- 
mate reforms. Pascal said: **Plurality which does not 
reduce itself to unity is confusion; unity which is not the 
result of plurality is tyranny.” It is one of the best 
expressions of the idea of perfected representative 
government, and of perfected democracy. A question 
always profitable in determining our theories and in 
determinivg the direction of our influence isthe ques- 
tion: How would it be if the whole mass were in accord 
with right? 

If we ask what important contributions the United 
States has made to the development of representative 
government, we may say that one contribution of the 
highest importance is our federal system, surpassing in 
extent, in flexibility, and in strength all similar efforts in 
history. Arising naturally out of the historical condi- 
tions of our colonial existence, the system has extended 
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itself across a continent, as tract after tract has been 
added to the domain; and the balance of national and 





quences. 
| lose its privileges; and it will deserve to lose them. 


local powers as adjusted by the fathers seems suited to | 


universal application, pointing the way to the federation 
of the world of which the dreamers dream and poets 
sing. Does not our Supreme Court also, a creation of 
bold originality and of the greatest importance in our 
political system, adjusting the difference between state 
and state, and state and nation, point 
international tribuaal which must play a part so promi- 
nentand powerful in that great federation? 

With reference to the American federal system one 
serious problem does, I believe, confront us, or will 
confront us in a near future—the problem of the Senate. 
Whatever the necessities which compelled an equal rank- 
ing of the states in the Senate at the time of the adop- 
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QUIXOTIC FANCIES. 


| 
| 
One of childhood’s prime joys is the fantastic littie 
|play of ‘just supposing,’ with its endless variations. 


| The boy with a wooden sword and a paper cockade has a | 
| triamphant hour just supposing himself a general. His 
ismall sister makes a marvelous toilet, purloins trailing 
robes and high back combs, and sweeping shawls, and 


tion of the Constitution, the concession there to-day of | enjoys more than anybody can imagine, just supposing 


the same power to small states and great, to Delaware 
and Illinois, to New Jersey and New York, cannot well 
be defended as theoretically right; and it surely is not 
difficult to imagine exigencies which would provoke 
most serious disaffection with the system. This disaf- 
fection would be tempered if the character of the Senate 
itself remained high, for the personal element is always 
of great import in politics, successfully counteracting 
the most serious systematic opposition, 


But, unfortunately, there is no phenomenon in our } 


political life at present so striking or so mournful as the 
decay of the Senate, in ability and character. 


| were they set forth visibly. 


herself a grown-up queen. 


We are juveniles ‘grown tall.’ We like our hours of 


just supposing, still, though we usually keep our suppo- 


sitions to ourselves. They would read fancifully enough 

Happily each may say— 
“My mind to me a kingdom is,” 

and dream out each his own ideal fantasy. The pastime 


stands to the dreamer for the great work of imagination 


The Sen- | that he never writes, as well as for the ideal of life that 


ate is surely not without men of ability and character— | he never reaches. 


we do not forget such men as Mr. Sherman and Mr. | 


Hoar; but such men are rapidly becoming lost from 
sight in the great crowd of adventurers and millionaires, 


Some of our most interesting fancies are those 


| wrought out when we are just supposing social condi- 


who constitute so startling a contrast to the dignified | tions reversed; customs that are, usurped by those that 


body of half a century ago, A startling thing it surely 
is to see a man like Mr. Evarts succeeded in the 
Empire State—-dead as Mr. Evarts has been in 
the Senate—by aman like Mr. Hill,a man who never 
spoke a significant word, never took lead in any signifl- 
cant public cause, and never showed the commonest 
symptom of any kind of greatness, a brazen upstart who 
has hardly been in his seat since he entered the Senate or 
given any indication of a consciousness that any duties 
attach to the position or that the place is anything else 
than a place for electioneering. In Pennsylvania—the 
Keystone State, as we call it—the case is as bad as in New 
York, both its senators men who never said one word or 
did one good thing that any man remembers, the one a 
notorious political spoilsman, the other a rich man, 
merely that and nothing more. 

Passing to our third state in rank—Ohlo—the circum- 
stances attending the entrance of Mr. Payne and Mr. Brice 
to the Senate are too fresh in our recollection to need re- 
counting; and in this very latest time we have seen a 
disposition in nearly half the Republicans of the Ohio 
Legislature to elect Mr. Foraker to the Senate instead 
of John Sherman. I will not proceed with this unpleas- 
ant bill of particulars. In Massachusetts we have in this 
time heard names suggested for the Senate, showing a 
standard of political character, achievement and thought, 
which not twenty years ago would have annoyed us. The 
main point perhaps is not that mediocrity and adventur- 
ism gravitate to the Senate as they do. The main point 
is that the domineering moneyed interests of the country, 
the barons of our great monopolies, are pushing their 
way into the Senate, as the place where influence is most 
concentrated —we see this especially in the case of the 
great silver senators from the far West, whose whole 
business in Washington seems to be to push legislation 
that shall make the people pay a dollar for seventy cents 
worth of their silver—to an extent that bids fair to make 
the Senate chiefly a gathering of millionaires, arich man’s 
club, a House of Lords. Only such a House of Lords, 
with simply cash credentials, would be far less venerable 
for a hundred reasons than its English prototype, which 
progressive Englishmen are now planning how to get rid 
of—reasons such as moved a radicil like Cobbett, con- 
templating the mournful increase of a valyar and absorb- 
ing commercialism among the Commons, to exclaim ina 
mood we can at least understand: ‘‘Thank God, we have 
a House of Lords!” 

It has been rightly said thet the character of a repre- 
sentative government is fixed in the long run by the 
constitution of the popular house. It will become more 
and more important with us what kindof men we send 
to the House of Representatives. It is unlikely that we 
shall see the Senate abolished, at least at any date so 
early as to make it necessary for me to discuss that 
contingency here, although some of us may live to see 
changes in its constitution; and it is doubtful whether 
we want to see it abolished— whether a second house 
properly constituted is not a factor of permanent advan- 
tage in anational government like ours. If our Congress 
should ever be reduced to a single chamber, the result 
would be a more deliberate mode of procedure and a 
higher standard of membership than we now see in the 
House of Representatives, and such provision for elec- 
tions and terms of service as would secure the presence 
in the House at all times of a great body of experienced 
men, not likely to be moved by passing flutters. 

Bat at the end it is necessary tu say, and we can never 
say it too often, that the best political system ‘n the 
world is good for nothing unless behind the syste: is 
individual virtue. The test of government at last is the 
test of the citizen. It is in politics as in business, and as 
it is all through life. In Boston we had, not long ago, a 
great financial crash; the directors of a bank betrayed 
their trust, and a million dollars were gone. It was a 
national bank, and so inquiry went on and on from the 
national bank examiner clear to the Secretary of the 
Treasury at Washington. 
Treasury said something that is worth repeating. He 
found no exammer to blame. Each had done his duty in 
his sphere, but all had been Kept from the truth by the 
easy devices of designing mea. No system, said the 
Secretary, is clever enough or strong enough to insure 
protection against the devices of designing men; there 
is no security in business, there is no safety for the 
community, except in honest men. 

So it is in the State. We are safe if we are virtuous 
and if our virtue is alert, if there are enough active good 
men in the community to overcome the influence of self- 
ish men. ‘‘An indolent majority,” says Mill, ‘‘like an 
indolent individual, belongs to the person who takes 
most pains with it.” Are good citizehs willing to take 
pains? That is where it all comes to in the end. If not, 
then they must be prepared for the inevitable conse- 


| we might work up if first sayings did not count. 
| supposing we were free to rehearse our speech and then 


are not, and probably never should be. While the play 
dragged the other night—or was it the sermon, the 
the other day?—I betook myself as often before to better- 
ing the condition of affairs in general. 

Preachers preach too much in theair. They should 
have a definite target, and they may rest assured that in 
aiming at one individual they would hit a score, or 
more, if they drew an average congregation. In this 
year of our Lord we are but moderately interested in the 
motives of Moses and Aaron and the antecedents of 
Melchisedec. We have our own perple xities that we are 
not quite strong enough to solve, and our own crosses 
that we are not brave enough to bear. 

We should contribute these facts in impersonal type- 
writing to the preacher's question box, or topic box, 
and furnish live subjects for his discourses. And then 
we should keep broad awake and alert to hear his 
exegesis of the gospel as applied to that sensitive need 
in our individual life. 

It is both unnecessary and discourteous to walk to 
church to take a nap when the refreshment might be 
decorously obtained in solitude at home; and a preacher 
who may have thought out our individual cases and pre- 
pared the word in season that will fit them will havea 
blue Monday indeed if we indulge in any type of day- 
dreaming while he preaches at us. 

The while [ was going counter to this doctrine it 
occurred to me to regulate the ‘idle word’ ill, too. If 
we take the trouble to revise our writing we can strike 
out the more ill-advised portions, and perhaps the con- 
scientious critic of himself may manage to send out no 
line that ‘dying he would wish to blot.’ In conversation 
we have no sach advantage. Under this, that or the 
other influence we speak our mind, or haply equivocate 
and doa deal of harm from first to last, when if we 
had time to know what we were to say and leisure to 
revise it we could be judicious. We do not ‘think before 
we speak,’ but while we speak, and what wonder that 
things easily go wrong? The gift of speech 1s danger- 
ous. The mute has advantages that half way balance 
bis handicap. He can look over his propusitions or 
replies, and blue-pencil out whatever would better be 
suppressed. Once spoken, no power on earth can recall 
a word. 

This thought appalled me so that I saw right away 
the need of regulating matters. How peaceably we 
might get on together, and what revutations for wisdom 


Just 


revise it, and with a broad charity to ignore any save 
repeated words from those around us, how easily might 
things goright! There would be work in this system, 
but think of the endless trouble we should save our- 
selves. 

Just suppose, too, that we could rehearse our doings. 
Perhaps a man is severe, or dishonest, or unwise; per- 
haps a woman is undignified, or indiscreet, or selfish. 
It was only an experiment, and the deed is regretted at 
once by its doer as a grievous mistake or wrong. Under 





And the Secretary of the | 


present conditions it has to stand, however seriously re- 
gretted. Just supposing that one doing did not count, 
, and we could erase it all and try again, what a new 
| world this would be! No one would set downa mistake 
| against us when we presented the better deed, any more 
| than a teacher would reckon the experimental efforts 
| made by the pupil who presently handed in the problem 
solved. Ah,in this world where consequences follow 
hard upon deeds, the afterthought could hardly be so 
prompt as to head off the Nemesis! 

The law of demand.and supply runs altogether amiss. 
There is suffering and there is philanthropy, but oftener 
than not they run in parallel lines that never converge. 
The heart kKnoweth its own bitterness, but why should 
; not the helping hand apply the remedy to such troubles 


A people that will not do its duty will surely 


| as are remediable? The love of money may be the root 
of all evil, but the lack of money is responsible for evil 
lenough. No one could reasonably ask capitalists to 
| divide their wealth until equality was reached, but cer- 
tainly a many-millionaire or a many thousand-aire might 
| vastly increase the sum of human comfort in small 
| ways. 

These educational bequests and milllon dollar gifts 
| are examples of superb generosity, butI greatly fancy 
the notion of making a thousand poor families glad by a 
thousand-dollar gift apiece. Fancy the volume of grati- 
tude, or of delight if gratitude be too much to expect! 
From how many doors the wolf might be held away, 
while in the time thus gained a barricade was built 
against his subsequent approach. Those who were 
suffering from the pinch of poverty would send in their 
statement, duly certified, in response to the public 
request of the monied mien. Delightfully impractical, is 
it not? But we are just supposing. And we do not 
know how many of our day dreams may come true in the 
millennium. 

We have our own little personal day-dreams too, and 
perhaps we always shall while our shadows grow 
long in the slanting sunlight. Inthese reveries we right 
all wrongs, or begin anew; we have beauty for ashes and 
the oll of gladness for mourning. We retell the creation 
story, and not mankind and womankind leave Paradise 
butthe serpent isshut out. Morethan this, we dream of a 
Paradise the serpent knows not of, and cannot enter, 
since only such things as are pure and lovely and in- 
corruptible find place therein. 

We remember, when reality confronts us, that between 
us and this sort of a Paradise runs the dark river; and if 
beneath all our dreaming we are practical and sound at 
heart, we set ourselves to the slow work of preparation 
for a citizenship in a Paradise, not lost but yet to be. 
This we must exalt to a sure hope, for whocan grow 
to heavenly fitness just supposing that away off, some- 
where, sometime, heaven may be? What did the beloved 
disciple’s vision mean, [ wonder, when he heard a great 
voice out of heaven saying, ‘‘Beheld the tabernacle of 
God is with men, and he will dwell with them and they 
shall be his people?” This might mean here, and now; 
but considering the defilement round about, it must in its 
fullness mean presently, and further on. 


GeorGia ALLEN PECK. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 


MEMORIES AND DREAMS: A FRAGMENT. 


She is a gray-haired woman, now, and a busy woman, 
withal, and a practical. But as we walked together, the 
other day, up and down the quaint, abrupt slope of cer- 
tain homely, old-fashioned West End streets, the desul- 
tory talk with which she entertained me was not of a very 
practical sort, or germane to any one of the many every- 
day interests to which her working hand is set. It shows 
what long vitality there is in what we call the fleeting 
dreams of youth, that this old friend of mine, on whose 
hair the snows have sifted almost as thickly as the less 
lasting snows on the roofs and gables to which she lifted 
her eyes as we walked, should have foregone the chanee 
of converting me to her latest and pet fad to indulge in 
such rambling chat, as this :— 
© ** 

‘*You know I was brought up at the old West End, as 
a child, and left it, never to return, except for such 
casual glimpses as these, when I was very young. If I 
had lived here always, the events of after-life would have 
blotted out the dreams of childhood from the scenes that 
framed them. As it is, I cannot come back here, even as 
now for a hurried walk up one of these old, hilly streets, 
without meeting an old dream lying in wait for me at 
every corner; peering or smiling out at me from every 
gabled window. It is like a child, grown man, revisiting 
the old home nursery and finding, just as he left them on 
some high, dusty shelf when he went away to school, the 
toys of his boyhood—the hobby-horse and jumping-jack 
and drum. 


‘Tt have been a dreamer always, and I shall be a 
dreamer, until this my life ‘is rounded with a sleep.’ 
But there is one peculiarity about my dreams that has 
belonged to them since I dreamed at all. Most people 
long, or think they long, to see their dreams realized; by 
which they mean, mated with the outward actuality which 
stands for their dream. Even in my babyhood, gueerly, 
dumbly, intensely, [ dreaded above all things lest a dear 
dream should ‘come true.” It is so with me to-day, as 
then; but to-day I know, in part at least, what that dread 
means. It means that when the actuality comes to us it 
is not the dream which, in remoteness from it, seemed to 
wear its shape; that we have won Leah, and not Rachel; 
that our dream, soiled by that mismating with actuality, 
has cast its glory, whose light lit up our days. That is 





what makes in all our hearts an echo that is not laughter 
to the wail of Punch’s little girl who, having her doll, 
found it ‘stuff-d with sawdust!’ I can understand this 
now; yet what strange gift of heredity sent me this 
truth, as an instinct of the blood, when I was yet a little 
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child? For asa little child, [dreaded nothing so mach 
as that a dream might be, as we say, ‘realized’. 


“This is too vague, you say? You want a concrete 
illustration? Take this. You don’t remember Salom’s 
Bazaar? It used to be in the block with the Boston 
Theatre, if I remember rightly; a vast toy-shop, where 
everything in a child’s world could be bought for sums 
varying from two cents to ten times as many dollars. 
One Christmas there was displayed in Salom’s window, 
and so remained for many months, the most beautiful 
doll imaginable; as big as an actual baby, gold-haired, 
blue-eyed, swathed in fluffy laces. I was six years old. 
That doll came to stand, to me, for the very embodiment | 
and apotheosis of all the raptures of doll-hood. I dreamed | 
myself to sleep every night with visions of our door-bell 
ringing—a huge box being brought in, marked with my 
name— myself standing breathless by, while they cut the 
strings and folded back layer after layer of tissue 
paper, until 


‘It was characteristic of the child I was, that I never 
once got beyond that ‘until’— never once lifted tbat 
dream-doll out of its box, to vulgarize it by even a dream- 
It happened that a rich uncle of mine, 
who sometimes did fairy-godfatherish things, walked 
with me past Salom’s window, once, when as usual I 
stopped to gaze and to worship. ‘Say, little lass’— said 
he— ‘what if that dolly came visiting over your way 
some Christ mas—eh?’—A sort of terror shook me from 
head to foot. Gain the doll, and lose my dream? I caught 
his hand, shivering, gasping for words, my eyes brim- 
‘Ouncle, no! No!’ I pleaded. ‘She’s— 
she’s so much nicer here! O don’t give her to me—not 
ever, please, Uncle!’ For weeks I scarcely dared 
dream my dream, for fear it might come true. Years 
afterward, when | read Macdonald’s deep saying, ‘Better 
the rose’s living seed, than roses, in a crowd!’ I 
hought, with a new compassion of comprehension, of 
that queer little girl, in front of Salom’s window. 


caress. 


ming over. 


‘It was the same thing when, after first seeing Rip 
Van Winkle, I dreamed for weeks of Rip turning his 
eyes upon me, personally, and saying seme kind thing to 
me, in his sweet, quaint voice. It chanced that Mr. 
Jefferson, returning from one of his foregatherings with 
Uncle Jimmy’ Ring, passed me asI stood on a street 
corner. Noting, I am sure, my recogvizing and frankly 
adoring eyes, he with the gentle impulse so characteris- 


tic of him held out his hand to me, opening his lips to 
speak. And [ turned and fled, with some such plea in 


my heart as that with which I had amazed my uncle. 
To realize my dream were to rob me of my dream. 
*° 

‘‘Again—a final instance from a possible thousand— 
there was a bright-haired lad, once, in the Latin School, 
who was colonel of its battalion and—among many other 
masteries—the best deciaimer in the school, carrying off 
al) its prizes. I used to see him sword in hand, at the 
head of his men; I used to hear that young voice of hi» 
ring splendidly out in the ballads that told some old 
heroic tale; and—Heaven knows why!—I chose to 
make him my ideal Lancelot, in the Idyls that just then 
were shaping all my dreams. And from that moment it 
was thy pet terror, not so much that I should come to 
know my hero, personally—for that direful contingency 
I could trust myself to ward off—but that I should see him 
the once too often that might show him in some act or 
speech unworthy Lancelot. It gives mea queer heart-glow, 
to this hour, to remember that I never did. AndI did see 
him, once, do something so sweetly worthy of Lancelot 
that I remember it with a sense as of personal gratitude 
that he so lent color to my dream. It was ata prize drill. 
Bonquet after bouquet had been thrown to the young 
colonel, and he had, as the evolutions of the drill per- 
mitted, picked each up, saluted his acknowledgment, 
and passed it to his adjutant to carry away. There sat 
near me @ pale-faced little lass, plainly dressed ‘in a gown 
0’ gray,’ and carrying a little bunch of Mayflowers. And 
there sat near me, also, a girl whose whole presence 
breathed forth the atmosphere of assured right of wealth. 
She carried a bunch of roses. And the glance of the one 
downward at the young colonel said ‘He will not toss 
these flowers to his adjutant!’ And the like glance of the 
other, said ‘If he treats, so, these gorgeous bouquets, 
what would he do with this poor posy?’ Both flowers 
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quaintly—‘‘with this old dread always so new with me, 


lest adream come true, what I am going to do about 
Heaven !” 





Dorotuy LUNDT. 
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MR. WHITMORE'S ‘MOTHER GOOSKE.’ 


THE ORIGINAL MOTHER GOOSE’S MELODY, as issued by John 
Newbery of London, cerca 1760, Isaiah Thomas of Worcester, 
Mass., circa 1785; and Munroe & Francis of Boston, circa 1825, 
Reproduced in facsimile, from the first Worcester edition, 
with introductory note by William H. Whitmore, ete., etc. 
Boston: Damrell & Upham. London: Griffith, Farran & Co. 


Until Mr. William H. Whitmore contributed his ‘Gene- 
sis of a Boston Myth’to Tue Commonweattu of Dec. 
27, 1890, the pleasart fancy that the original Mother 
Goose was a Boston woman, a character of history 
and not of the imagination, was generally prevalent 
here. The tradition, however, was of modern growth. 
It was first definitely stated and put in historical form by 
Mr. William A. Wheeler in the edition of Mother Goose's 
Melodies published by Messrs, Hurd & Houghton in 1870; 
in which the editor identified the tuneful rhymester with 
one Mrs. Elizabeth Goose, or Vergoose, whose relation as 
mother-in-law of the Boston printer, Thomas Fleet, was 
made to serve as a link in the chain of circumstantial evi- 
dences connecting her with these verses. These circum- 
stances were indeed curious. Mr. Fleet’s wife was of 
the Vergoose family; the name was often contracted to 
Goose; and if the old Boston printer did not publish the 
Melodies, there was no reason why he should not have 
done so if he had the chance. It remained only to dis- 
cover some example of this publication; and this was 
supposed to be found in the reported statement of the 
late Edward A. Crowninshield, to the effect that he had 
seen a broadside of the rhymes bearing Fleet's imprint in 
tie library of the American Antiquarian Society at 
Worcester. 

It was the failure to establish this last point which 
broke down the ingenious structure of Mr. Wheeler. 
Mr. Crowninshield was either misunderstood or was him- 
self deceived. ‘The Antiquarian Society's library yielded 
up no such publication by Fleet from among its treasures. 
Then came Mr. Whitmore’s researches, whose result was 
published, late in 1889, from the press of the Munsells 
at Albany. In this the true origin of the name, Mother 
Goose, was indicated; and, as in Mr. Whitmore’s paper in 
Tur COMMONWEALTH, the impossibility of the alleged publi- 
cation by Fleet was demonstrated. The Melody was 
traced to its English origin, and facts were presented 
which bring the authorship of these jingles very close to 
Oliver Goldsmith. 

Since this publication, Mr. Whitmore has pursued his 
researches ip relation to this classic of the nursery with 
very interesting results, which are given in the charming 
little broad-paged volume now issued by Damrell & Up- 
ham in this city and by Griffith, Farran & Co. in London. 

The facts which appear to be estab'ished by Mr. 
Whitmore are these: That the name, Mother Goose, is a 
translation from the French, in which it is found in 
Contes de ma Mére l’Oye ; that the collection of Melodies 
was first made for John Newbery of London about 1760 
and published by him; that Isaiah Thomas of Worcester, 
Mass., republished the rhymes about 1785; and that they 
were made popular by the Boston editions of Munroe & 
Francis. Mr. Whitmore also discovers American reprints 
of the London editions in 1768 and 1771, although with- 
out the name of Mother Goose; and he gives a fac- 
simile of the title-page of a third edition by Thomas of 
Worcester. There are many other interesting points 
produced by Mr. Whitmore in this examination; such as 
his discovery in the Boston News Letter for April, 1739, 
of areference to and quotation from ‘The House that 
Jack Built’—whicb, although it is mentioned as a ‘‘vulgar 
{that is to say, common or familiar] play song,” throws 
some light upon the recreations of the children of that 
early day. 

A special interest and value attach to this little vol- 
ume by reason of the memoir of Charles Perrault which 
Mr. Whitmore adds, andthe reproduction of the ‘Tales 
of Passed Times by Mother Goose,’ by this author, in 
the translation of Robert Samber, made late in the last 
century. These tales, written by Perrault in the last 
decade of the 17th century, are ‘Little Red Riding-Hood,’ 
‘Blue-Beard,’ ‘Cinderella’ and others which have sur- 
vived to this day in various forms of narrative, and 
which undoubtedly will attain the immortality accorded 
to the ‘Melody.’ As Mr. Whitmore says, the simple 








went fragrantly downward at almost the same moment; 


English of Samber’s translation is in many respects more 


| pleasing than the later and more elaborate versions. The 
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pages of other editions referred to, and a fine photo- 
gravure portrait of Charles Perrault. I[tis, in fact, an 
exhaustive edition of this classic. 








MISS WILKINS’S CHILDREN’S STORIES. 


THE Pot OF GOLD AND OTHER STORIES. Juvenile. 
E. Wilkins. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 


The occupant of a certain Editor's Study once declar- 
ed that the true realist ‘‘cannot keep terms with Jack the 
Giant-killer or Puss in Boots, under any name or in any 
place,” when he essays criticism. There is, however, a 
certain tenderness about his valedictory which suggests 
that he might deal gently even with a recreant realist, 

|and that Miss Mary BE. Wilkins’s ‘The Pot of Gold, and 
| Other Stories’ might find favor in his eyes. 
The fairy stories, which make up the bulk of the 
|volume, have acertain realism of their own, however. 
| No stern prophet of woe has concealed himself in the 
| garb of Jack, neither has Puss in Boots turned tract-dis- 
| tributer. The pot of gold is at the end of the rainbow, 
| where every well-constituted person believes it to be— 
| though the chief treasure is elsewhere. And who can 
| doubt that any nation which should make pop-corn its 
food-staple would exhaust its energies in the production 
| thereof and became weak and powerless in consequence 
of such a diet? The wildest romanticist would hesitate 
before attempting to lead a nation to wealth and prospari- 
ty on a pop-corn basis—a silver basis could scarcely be 
worse! 

The thanks of the public are also due Miss Wilkins 
for her authoritative statement as to the origin of real 
Christmas presents. We are glad to find that her account 
confirms our cherished belief that such ‘useful’ presents 
as mittens, gloves, shoes and pocket-handkerchiefs are 
rank imposters who have stolen the Christmas livery. It 
is also a pieasant thing to learn what was the evolution 
ofthe Pumpkin Pie. 

One has not the disposition, even though he had the 
time and space, to chronicle the results of all Miss Wil- 
kins’s researches in fairy-land; itis enough to say that 
they bear the mark of authenticity, and then to leave to 
the reader the enjoyment of his own discovery. 

Many, if not all, of those stories which take place in 
Every-Day Land have appeared in magazines. ‘A Plain 
Case’ shows a thoroughly sympathetic appreciation of the 
troubles of childhood, and the greater part of these 
stories are as absolutely in ‘Tbe C-major of this life’ as 
the most exacting realists could desire. 


By Mary 


ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY AND PORTRAITS. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF PREEMINENT AMERICANS. By 

Frederick G. Harrison. With one hundred and twenty-five 

Photogravure Portraits. Boston: E. W. Walker & Co. Sold by 

Subscription. 

Amid the swarm of subscription books floating about 
the country itis a pleasure to find one which may be 
heartily and honestly commended as of real and perma- 
nent value. Sachis the ‘Biographical Sketches of Pre- 
eminent Americans’ which Messrs. Walker & Co. issue 
in twenty parts, each part containing about twenty 
pages of letter-press and six photogravure portraits. 

The scheme of this work includes the publication of 
120 portraits with short biographies of each subject. 
And, what is unusual ina work of this sort, the pub- 
lishers lay claim to nothing more or greater than they 
give. The biographies are not exhaustive; they are, as 
the title expresses, biographical sketches—condensed, 
crisp, comprehensive and vivid. Mr. Harrison has done 
his work with care and with judgment, compressing into 
the limit of a few pages such salient points of the career 
and the character of each subject as bring the man and 
his place in our history clearly before the reader. 

The peculiar excellence of this work is found in the 
portraits, Of these there are, in the first part, or sec- 
tion, Jonathan Edwards, Benjamin Franklin, Israel 
Putnam, Samuel Adams, John Stark and George Wash- 
ington. In the second part, Philip Schuyler, Daniel 
Boone, Johu Adams, Patrigk Henry, John Hancock and 
Joseph Warren. These portraits have the merit of 
being reproduced, not by re-drawing and engraving, 
but by the photogravure process direct from historical 
portraits now in public galleries or private hands. Thus, 
| the Franklin and Washington portraits are from paint- 
|ings in the Boston Museam of Fine Arts, the former 
| attributed to Greuze and the latter by Gilbert Stuart; the 
| Adams portraits are by Copley; Jonathan Edwards is by 
| Rembrandt Peale, in the private gallery of Eli Whitney 
|Esq.; and others from equally authentic works. The 





and the young Colonel, glancing upward, saw the giver | *Moralitez’ which accompany these tales are peculiarly | reproduction is remarkably fine. 


of the oneleaning forward, with her brilliant, confident 
smile, and the giver of the other shrinking back, her face | 
as pink as her posy. And he bowed his acknowledg- | 
ments of the roses, and—handed them to his adjutart. 
But the Mayflowers he thrust into his sword-belt, and | 
doffed his cap, and smiled up at the glorified little lass | 
who saw them there. Lancelot! Isaid to myself; and | 
my throat grew thick. And thereafter . I saw. 
the young colonel as little as I could. 


* * 
- 


‘What troubles me sometimes is”—mused my friend, | 


quaint. 
from ‘Puss in Boots:’ 
How advantageous soe’er it be, 
By long descent of pedigree, 
T’ enjoy a great estate; 
Yet knowledge how to act we see, 
Joined with consummate industry, 
(Nor wonder ye thereat) 
Is, for the gen’ral, of itself alone 
To be more useful to young people known. 


The book contains a fac-simile of Thomas’s first edi- 
tion of ‘Mother Goose’s Melody,’ together with the title 


For instance, this is the ethical lesson drawn 


} NEW REOOKS. 


|A FELLOWE AND HIS WIFE. By Blanche Willis Howard and 
William Sharp. Boston: Hougnton, Mifflln & Co. Price, $1.25. 


THE RESCUE OF AN OLD PLACE. By Mary Caroline Robbins. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, £1.25. 


| PECULIAR: A HERO OF THE SOUTHERN REBELLION. By Epes 
Sargent. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, 50 cents. 


A NEW SAINT’S TRAGEDY. A Novel. By Thomas A. Pinkerton, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 50c. 


POTIPHAR’S WIFE AND OTHER POEMS. | Sir Edwin Arnold, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Boston: For Sale by 
Damrell & Upham. Price, $1.25. 
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DENVER, - - COLORADO. 


FRANKLIN MOREY, 
Real Estate and investments 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


FOR SALE 


(4000 Acres 21-2 Miles of Cheyenne City 


WYOMING, ALL FENCED, $120,000. 
REFERENCES: 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 
DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
Correspondence solicited. 








SCHUMANN, 





BY ZITELLA COCKE. 


What subtleties of song upon the loom 

Of Time, O Schumann, thy bold Fancy weaves,— 
Now gorgeous tapestries of shimmering leaves, 
Melodious birds, and fragrant flelds of bloom ;— 
And now, & gossamer-spun canopy 

Meet for Olympian gods, and bright with beams 
Of never-fading stars, we see in dreams, 

And visions born of raptured ecstasy! 

Anon, on smooth-wrought texture of sweet tones, — 
A sudden, plaintive wail of dissonance, 

Caught in the warp and woof of fair romance, 
Of joy’s high carnival, of grief’s low moans. 
Rare Weaver !—ere thy fabric’s lustre pale, 
Time's shuttle, weary grown, itself shall fail! 


New England Magazine. 


DOINGS OF THE ee TIES. 





The Massachusetts Horticultural Society is pushing 
the matter of the observance of Arbor Day with zeal. 
Its memorials to the Legislature and to the State Board 
of Education are calculated to inspire official action 
which will bring forth practical results. 

At the meeting last week, Joseph Whitney of Cam- 
bridgeport, Kenneth Finlayson of Brookline, General P. 
A. Collins of Dorchester and Arthur W. Young of Hing- 
ham were elected members of the Society. 

The vacancy onthe Committee of Arrangements was 
filled by the choice of Mr. Joseph H. Woodford, who 
was subsequently elected chairman of the committee. 
The president announced the committee on window 
gardening as follows; Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, chairman, 
E. H. Hitchings, Henry L. Clapp, Edmund Hersey, 
George A. Parker, Miss Mary L. Vinal and George E. 
Davenport. 

The Second Part of the Transactions of the Society 
for the year 1890 is now published, extending from the 
meeting of April 25. The schedule of prizes for the 
year 1892 is also issued in pamphiet form. This schedule 
shows eighteen dates for exhibitions arranged to be 
given during the year. ‘There have been appropriated 
for prizes and gratuities for these exhibitions—for 
plants, $2050; for flowers, $2200; for fruits, $1800; for 
vegetables, $1000; for gardens, greenhouses, etc., $500— 
making a total of $7550. There are also offered pros- 
pective prizes to the amount of $1020. 

The Spring Exhibition of plants, flowers, fruits and 
vegetables opens Tuesday next, continuing through 
Friday. 


The Boston Society of Civil Engineers held its an- 
nual meeting at the Institute of Technology, Wednes- 
day evening. President F. P. Stearns presided, and 
after listening to the reports of the various committees 
and the acceptance of severalnew members the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Henry Maniey; vice-president, A. F. Noyes; secretary, 
S. E. Tinkham; treasurer, E. W. Howe; librarian, F. 
W. Hodgdon; director, Fred Brooks. 

After the routine business Mr. Thomas C. Clarke of 
New York read a very interesting paper on ‘The Progress 
of Bridge Building in the Last 50 Years.’ 





At the meeting of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, Wednesday, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes gave an ac- 
count of a ceremonial for rain which he had witnessed 
last summer at the Moki pueblos in Northeastern Arizo- 
na. This ceremonial isa part of the complex religion 
of these Indians and is ordinarily called the Snake Dance. 
The music sung by the participants was reproduced on 
the phonograph from cylinders upon which the priests 
sang their songs. Dr. Fewkes’s interesting paper will be 
given in full in a subsequent issue of Tuk Common- 
WEALTH. 





The Massachusetts Cremation Society, whose head- 


feast which is his sardonic farewell to Drusilla, to leave 


quarters have heretofore been in Worcester, is to re- | the country, indeed, for the dark Country on the yon side 
| move to Boston. At a meeting of the Society in Worces- of death. How his suicide is arrested and the chance 
ter last Saturday, the following officers were elected: | given him to buy back honor and manhood, the play tells 


| Clerk, Dr. John Homans, 24; Treasurer, John Ritchie; ‘in scenes of appealing power and beauty. 


Directors, Dr. James R. Chadwick, Dr. Henry P. Bow- 
| ditch, Augustus Hemenway, Dr. Russell Sturgis, Jr., 
‘and Babson 8. Ladd, all of Boston; Stephen Salisbury 
land Dr. J. O. Marble of Worcester. 
are also on the directorate. 

It is expected to purchase a lotand erect a crematory 
in or near Boston in a short time. 





MUSIC, 


It has hardly been necessary to await the latest ex- 
periment by Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau to demon- 
strate the fact that Boston is not a fertile field for the 
cultivation of grand opera. The conditions are unfavor- 
able, both on the side of the managers and on that of the 
public. Grand opera, in the form in which we have 
come to expect to get it, is a very costly thing to produce. 
Prices which the many consider extravagant or impossi- 
ble must be charged for seats; or, on the principle of 
“large sales, small profits,” the auditorium must be en- 
larged to the detriment of the artistic quality of the 
production. The former plan has been tried, with 
occasional success and frequent loss. The latter has 
been adopted by the managers of the present season with- 
out satisfactory results. 

On the part of the public, there is the disposition to 
regard grand opera as a show of soloists, and especially 
of some particular star. And this has led so often toa 
disregard, by the managers, of securing general excel- 
lence in their productions that even the most re-assuring 
announcements in advance have been unable to convince 
the public. In the present instance, a company which is 
the best that has been brought to Boston for many years, 
and which comes nearer than our experience has led us 
to expect to realizing the promises of the managers, 
draws beggarly houses, and grand opera is sung, as it 
were, into vacancy, in the vast hall of Mechanics Build- 
ing. This experience is varied by a rush for seats on the 
‘Patti nights,’ with no assurance that the great singer 
will appear—and with the certainty that, should she 
sing, it will be under the least favorable circumstances 
which could be devised for a satisfactory hearing. 

There are other conditions, not touching the merits 
of the company now performing at Mechanics Hall— 
which, as we have said, is a very strong company—that 
have their influence to forbid the success of this season. 
One is the great inconvenience of the place in which the 
opera is given; another is the monopoly of desirable 
seats by speculators. The extent to which this last is 
carried would seem to suggest that these persons felt 
themselves to be protected in some way ag ainst loss. 

As regards the performances of the past week, making 
all allowances for injudicious cutting of the works pre- 
sented and for the difficulties found in the vast size of 
the auditorium, the operas have been well done. Had 
the Huguenots, for instance, been given with the cast of 
Monday evening in the Boston Theatre, or anywhere 
else where convenience and comfort could be secured, it 
would have marked a epoch—almost. As it was, the 
performance passed without enthusiasm, unappreciated. 
It may be that the coming of Patti will lift the second 
week of the opera season to a more profitable level. But 
this is very doubtful. 





THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


The leading event of the dramatic week, and the 
most significant event of many dramatic weeks, has been 
the production at the Hollis St. Theatre, by E. A. Soth- 
ern and his company, of Henry Arthur Jones’s play, 
‘The Dancing Girl.’ It is hardly too much to say that 
since ‘Ben-my-Chree’ we have seen few plays of such 
strong, unforced, compelling appeal to the deepest and 
most elemental emotions. Like Dan Mylrea, the Duke 
of Guisebury is aman almost brought to shipwreck of 
soul through his own passions; but unlike Dan, he wins 
his scarred honor back again from the hand of life and 
not of death. Itis the story of aman who has given 
his best years to profligacy and many of whose years 
have been shared and Jpoisoned by a girl, born the eld- 
est and beloved daughter of a family of honest Quaker 
fisher-folk, but who, through some strange taint and 
defect of blood, has all the impulses and evil fascina- 
tions of a Phryne and through "them lures mento their 
rain for her wanton pleasure’s sake. Polluting the 
Duke's life in all things, she (stains it most deeply by 
working upon him to break his promise to buiid a break- 
water for his tenants, the fisher-folk of Endellion. The 
breakwater unbuilt, the fishermen, starving for need of 
its help, join an arctic expedition aud are reported as 
all lost. The shame of his breken word and the horror 
ofits conseguences work upou the Duke’s heart almost 
to madness. Ruined, deserted by Drusilla, for whom his 





family estates, pays his debts, announces his intent to 


leave the country, and plans, on the conclusion of the | 


‘The Danc- 
‘ing Girl’ is not a play for the “galleries; though, be it 


| regretfully said, it bids for their favor by a father’s 
|curse of the dear old Jerome-Stage-Land sort, followed 


Two Boston ladies | by a sensational and direfully ungraceful tumble down 


' 
‘ stairs. 


It is, its pardonable faults apart, a play to pro- 


foundly interest, to deeply move every thoughtful lover 


| 
| 


‘of high dramatic art. It is excellently! acted. Mr. 


Sothern’s Duke of Guisebury is fine in its portrayal of 
the man’s nobility of heart and race beneath all his error, 
and memorably touching in ,its picture of a self-marred 
life. Miss Harned’s Drusilla is a convincing creation, 
repellingly life-like in its coarse {selfishness and feliae 
love-play. Miss Danbar’s Midge—the Duke's crippled 
good genius—is wonderfully tender, womanly and sweet. 
The others are all, in their greater or lesser way, excel- 


| lent. 


At the Globe Theatre, Carroll Johnson in the lively 
Irish play ‘The Gossoon,’ has pleased large audiences with 
his tuneful singing, At the Boston Museum, ‘ The Prin- 
cess of Erie’ has won favor, thanks chiefly to the gen- 
eral excellence of its acting, in which Mr, Wilson’s Silas 
Elm stands easily first, At the Tremont Theatre, Miss 
Martinot, in picturesque and gracefal Pompadour, has 
brought many under the speliof her dainty charm. At 
the Grand Opera House, ‘Shenandoah,’ always stirriog, 
always moving in its graphic lessons of pluck and 
patriotism, has crowded the auditorium. At the Columbia 
Theatre, ‘The Lost Paradise’ is very rapidly nearing 
the end of its run, though its hold on public favor seems 
scarcely shaken. At the Boston Theatre, ‘Evangeline,’ 
perennially ‘beautiful’ and perennially welcome, has 
made much harmless mirth. Atthe Park Theatre, ‘The 
County Fair’ is almost ready to end its long and bright 
career. At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, Miss Castleton 
in ‘The Dazzler’ has repeated old time triamphs, 





The North End Union. 

The new North End Union in Parmenter Street is 
working its way rapidly to a position of strong influence 
for good at the North End. There has been needed just 
such an institution among the various agencies for good 
work in that quarter of Boston—an institution doing for 
the young men of the North End, in its different way, 
what the Young Men's Christian Union does up town. 

The generous Unitarian people and! others have long 
recognized the need of such a work. Mr. George S. 
Hale urged it earnestly two or three years ago at one of 
the dinners of the Unitarian Club, and his excellent 
scheme aroused considerable discussion, but did not 
then rouse anybody to action. Now, however, it would 
appear that the scheme is on its way to realization ina 
most natural and promising manner. The prime requi- 
site in such a work is a good head for it, as has been so 
notably shown in the case of Mr. Baldwin at the Chris- 
tian Union. The directors of the new North End Union 
feel that they are most fortunate in having secured Mr. 
S. F. Hubbard as the superintendent of the work there. 
He is showing an energy and tact which promise much 
for the North End. 

The industrial work which has been carried on by the 
Hygienic and Emergency Society at 32- Parmenter Street 
has just been consolidated with the work of the Union, 
which is extending its lines of influence in many ways. 
Its gymnasium, battalion club, fife and drum corps, 
chorus and reading-room are all attractive features. 
Every Wednesday evening there isa stereopticon lect- 
ure. Thereis a large Sunday School, and on Sunday 
evenings stories are read to the audience gathering in 
the chapel. Last Sunday selections from Dickens’s ‘Christ- 
mas Carol’ were read, andthe Sunday before one of 
Miss Wilkins’s stories. 

Next Sunday evening Mrs. Livermore gives an ad- 
dress on ‘A Dream of To-morrow.’ The young men of 
the Channing Club are many of them warmly interested 
in the Union, and with all the good forces which are 
united in its behalf it should achieve a notable success. 








Leap-year girls should emphasize their proposals of 
marr‘age with such illustrations of lone man’s helpless- 
ness and danger as are afforded by the tragic death of 
ex-Gov. Conway of Arkansas, burned to death in his 
bachelor home, and by the similar case of the New York 
hermet, Gamage. Seta tender and solicitous wife on the 
other side of your fireplace, gentlemen, and enjoy some 
security as you live and die. 











money has always been the sole a‘traction, he sells his | 





NEW YORK SALESROOM,J19 BEEKMAN SsT. 
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DISCIPLINE. 


BY EDMUND GOSSE. 
My life is full of scented fruits ; 
My garden blooms with stocks and cloves; 
Yet o’er the wall my fancy shoots, 
And hankers after harsher loves. 


Ah! why—my foolish heart repines— 
Was I not housed within a waste? 
These velvet flowers and syrup-wines 

Are sweet, but are not to my taste. 


A howling moor, a wattled but, 

A piercing smoke of sodden peat, 
The savor of & russet nut, 

Would make my weary pulses beat. 


O stupid brain that kindly swerves! 
O heart that strives not, nor endures! 
Since flowers are hardships to your nerves, 
Thank heaven a garden-lot is yours! 


—/Athenzxum. 


MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 


Joel Chandler Harris’s new book, ‘On 
the Plantation,’ is said to contain fresh 
stories of Brer Rabbit, Brer Owl, and other 
characters immortalized in ‘Uucle Remus.’ 
Much of the book, however, is understood 
to be the story of the author’s own life, 
and it 1s described as a singularly fascinat- 
ing narrative. E. W. Kemble has illus- 
trated the book, whichis to be published 
immediately by D. Appleton & Co. 


‘The Story of Philip Methuen,’ by Mrs. 
J. H. Needell, author of ‘Stephen Elli- 
cétt’s Daughter,’ is to be published shortly 
in Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 


The portrait of Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
prefacing the March number of Book News 
Phila.), shows the author of ‘Robert 
Elsmere’ and ‘David Grieve’ to be a sweet 
looking Englishwoman, possessed of a 
strong intellect, and quite capable of hold- | 
ing to the candid and original point of 
view of humanity she displays 
books. 


A new and very attractive illustrated 
edition of ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ containing 
photogravures of twelve admirable outline 
designs by Darley, will be brought out 
shortly by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





in her 


Che March number of Health, published 
at 132 Boylston Street, contains an article 
on ‘The Health of Factory Giris’ and the 
third of a series on ‘Physical Culture.’ 


The Quiver for April (New York: Cas- 
sell Pub. Co.) begins with a short story, 
‘Such a Suitable Match,’ which tells of 
a bashful widower’s courting of an attract- 
ive widow. There are serial stories, ser- 
mons, Sanday talks, poetry, music, and a 
big bundle of Short Arrows, all of which 
make this a most interesting number. 


A new book by Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
author of ‘The Anglomaniacs’ and ‘Flower 
de Hundred,’ is an event in the literary 
world. The Cassell Publishing Company 
announce for early publication ‘A Daugh- 
ter of the South, and other Tales.’ The 
story which gives the volume its name ts 
one of the most charming and character- 
istic of Mrs. Harrison’s stories. 


‘Theo Waddington’ is the title of a novel 
to be issued in Boston the latter part of 
the present month, which will attract wide 
attention because of the religious views 
expressed in it. ‘Theo’is the unsophisti- 
cated daughter of a country pastor, reared 
in the strictest orthodox faith, who spends 
a season in New York society, where she 
meets, loves, and is loved by a cynic, an 
infidel, an unbeliever of the worst kind. 
Che book is said to be powerful in its de- 
lineation of human character, and the 
author, who is a young woman, a writer 
of wonderful promise. 


Babyland for April, (Boston: D. Loth- 
rop Company) is a fresh delight to Baby 
and Mamma. The wonder is, where all 
the good things written and told for Baby 
come from. But these are all stories 
Mamma will need to tell over and over to 
Baby, while she turns the pages again and 
again toshow the pictures made on purpose 
for Baby to look at. 


Prof. David Starr Jordan makes the in- 
spiring influence of a great teacher of 
Science strongly felt in the account of 
Agassiz at Penikese with which he is to 
open the April Popular Science Monthly. 
lhe article contains many of Agassiz’s own 
words, which reveal the master’s spirit bet- 
ter than pages of description. 


A valuable series of articles on ‘Garden- 
hg, written and illustrated by Mrs. T. W. 
Dewing, begins in thenumber of Harper’s 
Bazar published March 18th. : 


; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish 
this spring a book of great interest to ‘the 
fraternity of anglers.’ Its character is 
well indicated in the title it will bear: 
‘Favorite Flies and their Histories, by 
ary Orvis Marbury, with many replies 
om practical anglers to inquiries con- 
ming how, when, and where to use 
em.’ It will have thirty-two colored 
ates of flies, six engravings of natural 
Osects, and seven of photographs. 


The Pansy for April, (Boston: D. Loth- 
rop Company,) is an excellent number. 
There are stories, articles and verse sug- 
gestive of the Easter season it heralds. 
Its leading stories, by Pansy and Margaret 
Sidney, are of interest enough in them- 
selves this month to make a brilliant issue. 
The Baby’s Corner contains a charming 
little story, and the American History 
article, and the English Literature paper, 
not to mention the Old World anecdotes 
and Missionary news, furnish a range of 
topics which meets the needs of the family 
entire, and makes this magazine an invalua- 
ble help wherever it goes. 


Mr. Edward Robinson, of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, who had in charge 
the selection of casts for the Slater Me- 
morial Museum of Norwich, Conn., and 
who is now the purchasing agent of the 
Committee on Casts, Metropolitan Museum 
of New York, has written a paper for the 
April Century, discussing the question 
‘Did the Greeks Paint their Sculptures?’ 


William Dean Howells has written for 
Harper’s Young People a two-part story 
entitled ‘The Pumpkin-glory,’ the first in- 
stalment of which has just been published. 
The illustrations which accompany it are} 
by Verbeck. 


Our Little Men and Women (Boston: D. 
Lothrop Co.) for April, from its pretty 
frontispiece, ‘The First Bluebird,’ to its 
picture story onthe closing page, ‘Polly 
and Prince,’ is anumber to delight and 
instruct. There are merry rhymes and 
happy jingles and pictures large and small, 
enough to gladden the heart of every little 
man or woman within its reach. 


Flammarion’s new story, ‘Lumen,’ an- 
nounced by the Cassell Publishing Com® 
pany, is very much in the manner o 
‘Uranie,’ a scientific romance, and, like 
that popular story, is tinged with poetry 
on every page. Mrs. Serrano, who trans- 
lated ‘Uranie,’ has translated this volume. 


Oliver Ditson Co. are to be congratulated 
on the marked improvement in the mechar- 
ical appearance of the Musical Record. 
Our readers can procure a copy of it free 
of charge by sending their name to its 
publishers at Boston. 


A Judicious Move. 


“The well known carpet and upholstery 
house of John H. Pray, Sons & Co., has 
evidently made no mistake in changing its 
location a shost distance southward. Its 
new and modernoly arranged premises at 
Nos. 646 to 658 Washington street, nearly 
opposite Boylston street, comprise a noble 
structure, which is especially conveniently 
situated for retail patrons. Present indi- 
cations point to an exceptionally heavy 
spring business for this old established 
house. 


Mr. Softheart (weari!y)—I am so beset 
by subscription agents for societies for 
the amelioration of all sorts of things that 
I can’t half attend to business. How do 
you manage such fellows? Hardheart 
(genially)—Send ’em to you. —[Harper’s 
Bazar. 

The Kimball Tours. 

Among the many personally conducted 
European tours, those of Mr. Edward C. 
Kimball have some special and peculiarly 
desirable features. The parties are posi- 
tively limited to twenty members and from 
all applicants not personally known refer- 
ences are required. They are educational, 
sufficient time being spent in each place to 
see and study the important points fully. 
There is no night travel, most of the 
journeys being made by short and easy 
stages. The season selected for visiting 
each country is the very best and healthiest. 
Mr. Kimball has devoted six preparatory 
years to travel and study in Europe, 
speaks French, German, Italian and Span- | 
ish, and thoroughly knows the ground | 
over which he takes his parties. He can} 
be consulted in reference to joining his | 
parties at his Boston office, No, 56 Summer 
Street, Room 1, Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays of each week from 10 to 3. His 
permanent address being Bradford, Mass. 


| 


| 


Sig. Rudolph Rudolphi, | 








(Late Stage Manager Emma Abbott, Min- | 
nie Hauk and Boston Ideal Opera Co.) | 


VOCAL CULTURE (italian Method), 
Stage Training for Grand and Comic) 
Opera. | 

| 


178 Tremont St., Room 55. 





SNOW, CHURCH & CO., 


9 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY, 


Prosecute and defend suits in any Court in the | 
Uuited States; investigate claims anywhere by | 
special agent, if required; recover property and 
find heirs. Collections a specialty. Correspon- 














dence solicited. Special terms to subscribers. 
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Never in our history have we been enabled to make so extensive 
a display of CARPETS, RUGS and JUPHOLSTERY FABRICS as 
we are now offering in our NEW STORE, Our assortment will well 
repay the inspection of intending purchasers, including, as it does, all 
the NEW patterns, and many to be found EXCLUSIVELY with us. 


PRICES have only once since the war been as LOW as now. 


John H. Pray, Sons &Co. 


Nos. 646 to 658 WASHINGTON STREET, 


NEARLY OPP, BOYLSTON STREET. 








CLOSING OUT 
OF THE RETAIL BUSINESS. 


LEASE EXPIRES IN A FEW WEEKS. 


We offer the balance of our stock at a great loss. 
Nothing reserved. You can purchase clothing now for 
yourself or boy at about 


HALF PRICE. 





SPITZ BROS. & MORK, 


MANUFACTURERS, WHOLESALERS AND RETAILERS, 


508 Washington Street, 5 Bedford Street. 


BOSTON 
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AUNTIE’S DIARY. 


BY THOMAS FROST. 


Auntie Jane has got a story, written in a di’ry 


book, 

Locked upin her saratogy. Yesterday I found a 
hook 

And a key a-hangin’ onit. She was driving out 
with dad, 

Sol went and read the story, and it’s awfal,awfn! 
sad! 


If you give me that big marble, Jim, I'll tell you 
what I read; 

But you mustn't talk about it, on’y when we go to 
bed, 

Cross your thumbs and say you'll never tell Bi!l 
Marks, or Ted, or Sue, 

’Cos if auntie heard about it, why, you know what 
dad ‘ud do! 


Well, she'd uster goa -courtin’, just like me and 
Polly Rand; 

Her folks lived in Pennsylvany; he’d a farm in 
Maryland. 

There was scarce a mile between ’em—them two 
States near disagreed, 

’Cos ole Pennzy thought as Mar’land was a-goin’ 


to secede. 


Dave he was 80 big and noble (prettier than you 
and I), 

’Cos she says 80 in the story, and she wouldn't 
write a lie. 

And he'd uster come and see her Saturday and 
We'nesday nights, 

And they'd sitin grandpa’s arbor, whisperin’ in 
the soft moonlight. 


There's a page that’s awful scribble—bet she 
wrote it very fast 

And the only thing that’s plain is, “Dear ole 
Dave's perposed at last!" 

Then there comes a lot of crosses —~meanin’ kisses 
—fifty odd, 

With a copy ofa letter that I guess she sent to 
God, 


Askin’ Him to keep a watchin’, Just to see he 
don’t go wrong— 

*Cos us men folks can’t be faithful to a sweetheart 
very long-— 

Tellin’ God she wouldn’t swop him if the wide 
world she could search. 

Oh, it starts out like a circus, but it ends up like a 
ebhurch! 


Well, one day some Marylanders backs their ears 
and wants to bite, 

And at Baltimore they killed some Fed’rals goin’ 
to the fight. 

Dave was just a huggin’ auntie when they heard 
tremenjus cheers 

From some Mar’land chaps as come out plump for 
Southron volunteers. 


“Dave,” says auntie, “if you love me, and they’s 
goin’ to be a muss, 

Course you won't fight in the wrong, dear, but wil] 
stay and fight with us.” 

Dave he turns as white as Chris’mas, for Just then 
a distant band 

Plays so awful soft and pretty, “Maryland, my 
Maryland!” 


Then he kissed her, oh, so offen, and he cried and 
said good-by ; 

But she says she was too proud to let him see her 
go and cry. 

But they’s somethin’ on the pages— Jim, my 
throat’s a-gettin’ sore! 

Hey! now you just stop that blubbin’; what are 
you a-cryin’ for? 


So nextday he j’ined the rebels—went to fight 
just as he thought; 

And our auntie stopped a-prayin’—didn’t say ’em 
as she'd ought. 

Guess she reckoned God might fancy, if for Dave 
she went and prayed, 

That she wanted Him to look out for the rest of 
the brigade. 


One hot day the Southron army crossed the border 
line so grand; 

Forty million trumpets playin’ “Maryland, ‘my 
Maryland!” 

And a sojer told poor auntie, Dave had fallen in 
the fight, 

And had sent her this last message, “True to what 
he thought the right!” 


Then she started in a prayin’, just as if she'd 
never stop— 

Prayed right downthe hull Church Service, then 
went back ’gin to the top. 

And she actiwally prayed for blessin’s on each 
Southron gun. 

But the long delay was fatal, for the North went 
in and won. 


P’r’aps he’d made a decent uncle, Jim, for such 
as you and me; 

But I can’t feel quite as sorry as I s’pose I’d 
ought to be. 

And* about them prayers of auntie’s—I keep 
thinkin’ more and more 

That it’s lucky for the Union she didn’t pray 
before! 

— (Harper's Bazar. 





SWEET PEAS. 


BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 


A crowd of butterflies (white-emblemed souls .. . 
Pale Psyches) leashed together by a stem. 
Most fragrant-breathed, but trembling with deep 
doles 
Lest Love come not apace to rescue them. 
—([Atiantic Monthly. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN, 


Rudyard Kipling and his bride and Max 
O’Rell, with his wife and daughter, have 
booked their passage on board the Mono- 
wai, sailing from San Francisco on March 
31. The former go to Honolulu, on their 
way toa visit to Robert Louis Stevenson, 
inthe Samoan Islands; the latter go to 


engaged to give 250 lectures in the different 
colonies from the Ist of May, 1892, to the 
end of June, 1893. 


The Massachusetts Historical Society 
has received, through Dr. Samuel A. Green, 
a quaintly carved wooden sacramental 
goblet made in 1620, and bequeathed to the 
society by the late Dr. Buckminster Brown, 
and also the original subscription paper 
to the dinner In commemoration of the 
two hundredth anniversary of the settle- 
ment of Boston, left to the society by the 
late Colonel W. W. Clapp. 


Henry M. Stanley bas given up the idea 
of returning to England via San Francisco. 
He will proceed direct to London. 


Mrs. Hodgson Burnett has returned from 
Europe and gone to Washington where 
she will remain until summer. Just before 
leaving London Mrs. Burnett formally 
opened the Drury Lane Boys’ Club, to 
which, as a memorial of her son Lionel, 
she made a gift of the reading-room and 
library. The club is one composed of poor 
boys. 


Cornelius Vanderbilt has become ‘lissat- 
isfied with his palatial residence on Fifth 
avenue, New York, and will build a new 
one at a cost of $2,000,000. This palace 
ls to be erected on Fifth avenue, between 
Fifty-seventh and Fifty-elghth streets, and 
will be the most magnificent in the city. 
It is said that the ball room and private 
theatre of the new house will be large 
enough to accommodate the entire 400. 


Hon. Leopold Morse is now in_ Paris. 
He expects to return to Boston early next 
month. He will be warmly welcomed by 
his army of friends. 


Capt. Oliver Thayer of Salem celebrated 
the 94th anniversary of his birth last 
Saturday. In early life he followed the 
sea. Heis the oldest man in Salem and 
has enjoyed good health. 


The wedding of Miss Mabel Wheeler, 
eldest daughter of the late G. M. Wheeler 
of Scarsdale, N. Y., and §.G. Train of 
Boston, will take place on Saturday, April 
2, at St. George’s church, Stuyvesant sq., 
New York. The ceremony will be per- 
formed by Rey. W.S. Rainsford, D. D. 


Professor H. C. Sheldon, 8. T. D., of 
the chair of historical theology in Boston 
University, has been appointed Dean of the 
School of Theology for the year 1892-93. 
This provides forthe absence of Dean 
Buell, to whom a year’s furlough has been 
granted. To provide for Dr. Buell’s chair, 
Rey. Dr. Daniel Steele is appointed Acting 
Professor of New Testament Greek and Ex- 
egesis. Professor Olin A. Curtis, S. T. D., 
is appointed to occupy the residence in 
the hall of the school. 


The Board of Directors of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Association has 
elected the following officers for one year: 
President, Alonzo S. Covel; Vice-president, 
I.O. Whiting; Treasurer, Arthur S. John- 
son; Recording Secretary, Clement S. 
Houghton; General Secretary, James L. 
Gordon. 


The widow of Raphael Semmes, who has 
just died, gave not only her husband but 
her three sons to the Confederate cause. 
And when the Civil War was over she 
founded the Confederate Memorial Asso- 
ciation, which cares for the graves in Mo- 
bile of the Confederate soldiers. She was 
also president of the Catholic Orphan 
Asylumof Mobile. She was an earnest 
Catholic. 


Julia E. Bulkeley, Superintendent of 
Schools in Plainfield, N. J., has been elected 


woman’s department of the Chicago Uni- 
versity. 


Patti had planned to join Albani ina pe- 
culiar tribute to Rossini on the recent cen- 
tenary of the great composer. The diva, 
who was one of the most famous Semira- 
mides, proposed to sing her part of a well- 
known duet into a phonograph, and to 


living representatives of Arsace, do like- 
wise. Then, though the singers were 
thousands of miles apart, their voices were 
to be brought together. But as Albani was 
not provided with the necessary apparatus, 


tion. 


Prof. T. W. Craigin of Colorado has 
been chosen to take charge of the depart- 
ment of paleontology in the Geological 
Survey of Texas, soon to begin. Profes- 
sor Craigin is one of the foremost geolo- 
gists and paleontologists in this country, 





and has made some important discoveries 
in Colorado and Kansas. 


Sydney, Australia, where Max O’Reil is | 


associate professor and college dean in the | 


have Mme. Albani, one of the most eminent | 


the scheme could not be carried into execu- | 
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OMMON WEALTH. 





Professor Totten, military instructor in 
Yale College, took a heavy hammer and a 


latest book on prophecies to a telegraph 
pole on one side of the city’s principal 
streets, remarking that, as he could not 
spike the book up in all parts of the world 


he would nail it to the telegraph, which | 


reached all over the world. Prof. Totten’s 
eccentricities are widely known. 


Sig. Farini, who sang with Parepa, 
| Nilsson and Lucca, is training a troupe of 
| singers of African descent for the Grand 
|Opera stage in New York. Selika, the 
;octoroon soprano who was famous over 
| Europe, was a pupil of Farini. 


The Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Newton has elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: President, 
Mrs. K. L. Stevenson; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
H. Bartlett; Treasurer, Mrs. Wm. H. Part- 
ridge; Vice Presidents, Mrs. McClaren, 
Mrs. Parks, Mrs. Cutler, Mrs.G. W. Shinn, 
and Mrs..D. C. Hornbroke; Superinten- 
dent of Juvenile Department, Mrs. Smiles; 
Superintendent of Literary Department, 
Mrs. Dupee; Superintendent of Scientific 
Department, Mrs. Lummis; press work, 
Mrs. Sandricker; evangelistic work, Mrs. 
Heffion. 


Mrs. Grover Cleveland is arranging a 
dramatic entertainment to be given at the 
Lakewood Hotel on March 25 for the bene- 
| at of the New York Kindergarten Society 
|of which she is vice president. 
| 





The Marchioness of Dufferin interested 
herself in securing more and better medi- 
cal treatment for women in India, while 
ber husband was viceroy of that country a 
few years ago. Wow 460,000 of her sex 
get the benefit of attendance, and the staff 
which she was largely instrumental in es- 
tablishing consists of nine women doctors 
and 81 assistants. 


The officers of the Country Club for 1892 
are: Messrs J. Murray Forbes, J. H. Brad- 
ford, Charles Head, H. A. Allan, Alanson 
Tucker, H. D. Burnham, Arthur Donner, 
Francis Peabody, jr., James Parker, Charles 
Davis, jr.,and A. W. Stedman, committee; 
treasurer, Henry Wainwright; secretary, 
Alanson Tucker; stewards, Francis Pea- 
body, jr., W. P. Lawrence and A. W. Sted- 
man. 


Dialect Literature. 


In considering the work of James Whit- 
comb Riley one has to remember that the 
main body of it is written in dialect. The 
question must always arise, writes Walter 
Blackburn Harte, Can dialect literature 
live?—is it indeed literature in the stricter 
sense at all, since it necessarily yiolates 
half the canons of grammar and composi- 
tion? I believe that the mass of the dialect 
literature so popular nowadays will perish. 
The writers in some instances possess 
genius; but ina generation or two these 
different dialects will be forgotten, and no 
one will care to read George W. Cable and 
the rest with a glossary. 

Cable is undoubtedly a man of genius, 
but one does not care to learn a new tongue 
in order to read his novels. One will learn 
a language to get at the heart of a nation’s 
philosophy; but since few have leisure to 
master Greek for its magnificent literature, 
and the mountain of contemporary litera- 
ture is daily growing higher and higher, 
we cannot well expect our sons and daugh- 
vers, whose time will surely be as fully 
occupied as ours, to acquire negro and 
Creole dialects which will have then be- 
come as dead as Greek. 

On the other hand, of course, Robert 
Barns wrote in a dialect, and surely the 
words of the great radical peasant, whose 
heart throbbed for the wrongs of maukind, 
will not be allowed to perish! I[ have 
always thought it was a fortunate thing 
for the world that Burns was a Lowlander 
and not a Highlander, for if the Gaelic had 
been the vehicle of his thought, we should 
have indeed got but the shadow of the man 
in translation--if the grandeur of his 
thought had ever been discovered in that 
| hobgoblin tongue. 

In the same way,I think it is a lucky 
\thing for James Whitcomb Riley and for 
lus, that his dialect is so little removed from 
|the common vocabulary of the masses of 
| English-speaking people, all over the world, 
| that we can understaad it without difficulty, 
}even though one has never been to Indi- 
anna, and cannot tell a buckeye from a 
hickory nut. 











Mrs. Gadd — Mrs. Blabb tells me her 
daughter is gving to marry a man of note. 
Mrs. Gabb—That’s queer. I heard she was 
engaged to a trombonist. — [Good News. 





‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” 


| has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
' perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures! Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. 25c. a bottle. 


| ten-inch spike and spiked a copy of H MAS SAG E ' 


| MISS M. E. RUSSELL, 


| SUCCESSOR TO 
|\DONNELLY & ANDRESEN, 


13 Winter Street, (Room 3.) 


FACIAL REJUVENATION, 


Or HYGIENIC FLESH CULTURE. 


| The face and throat scientifically treated by 
manipulation and the absorption of nourishing 
|olls and liquids—strictly no cosmetics. The re- 
| sults are firm, healthy flesh and clear, brilliant 


“9 MRS. GREAVES, 


The Berkeley, Room 66, cor. Boylston & Berkeley 


<3) M0 CHRD 


This Valuable Discovery will Heal and Soften 
the Skin, Causing the Face and Hands, after its 
application, to have a Delicate, Pure and Frest 
Color, unattainable without its use. 

Price, 25 cents. Fer sa'e by Druggists and 
Dealers in Fancy Goods. Wholesale by T. MET- 
CALF & CU., GEV. C. GOODWIN & CO., CAK- 
TER, CARTER & KILHAM, Boston, Mass. 


J. P. GRETH, Sole Proprietor. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS.’ 


And 338 Summer St., W. Somerville, Mass, 
P. 0. Box 5,223, Boston, Mass. 


UNION LAUNDRY > 


—AND— 


Hub Towel Supply Co, 


24 Norfolk Avenue. 


ALKINS PAINE, President, 
N. M. LIVINGSTONE, Treasurer. 








All kinds of Family and Restaurant Laundry 
work executed in a strictly First-class manner. 

Goods collected and delivered free of charge 
Estimates promptly furnished for Hotels. Please 
send for Price Lists. 


Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890. 


Castilian Cream 


Removes Grease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from Weolen 
Clething,Carpets,etc,, and 
Gloss from Black k. 
An invaluable article in every 
household. Recommended and 
for sale by leading Druggists, 
Dry Goods Dealers and Grocers. 
Sample Bottle by Mail, 20c. 


F. C. Lord, Agt.,West Roxbury, Mass. 


FOSS & ROBY, 
DENTISTS, 


Thresher Dental Rooms, 


No. 132 iCourt |Street, 
BOSTON. 


F. F. ROBY. 











MADE BY THE 


DUTCH 


COCOdS""r... 


are Treated with Carbonate of Soda, Magnesia, 
Potash or Bicarbonate of Soda.” 


The use of chemicals can be readily 
detected by the peculiar odor from newly 
opened packages, and also from a glass 
of water in which a small quantity of 
chemically treated cocoa has been placed 
and allowed to remain for several days. 





For more than One Hundred Years 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. 
have made their Cocoa Preparations 
ABSOLUTELY PURE, using NO 
Patent Process, Alkalies, or Dyes. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 








LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


Can have their HANDS AND FEET put ia PERFECT 
ORDER by the skilful and thorough manicure of 


MRS. PEARSON, 


120 TREMONT [STREET, 
Room 73. 
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The . Cuban “Fire-Fly. 


Secretary Langley of the Smithsonian 
Institation has been experimenting for 
some time past with fire-flies from Cuba. 
He says that the light they give is produced 
with the least heat and smallest expendi- 
ture of energy. The insects are heet tles 
two incbes long, and belong to the family 
of “snapping bugs,” so called because when 
one of them is laid on its back it snaps 
itself into the air with a clicking sound. 

The secret of the light this fire- -fly gives 
is as yet undiscov ered. Apparently itis con- 
nected in some way with the mysterious 
phenome na of life, and chemists and 
physicists have sought in vain to explain 
its origin. On each side of the animal's 
thorax is a luminous membranous spot, 
and these flash at intervals, so that the 
Cubans put a dozen of the insects in a cage 
together, and so obtain a continuous illu- 
mination bright enough to read by. This 
light is accompanied by a0 perceptible heat, 
and is seemingly produced with almost no | 
expenditure of energy. 


“Tt is said that an honest man is the 
noblest work of God. What do vou think 
noblest work of man?” ‘*Well, my 
notion of it is that an honest dollar will be 
about right when he makes it.” —[ Boston 
Post. 


is the 


‘‘When two words are made into one— 
that is, into a compound word— vou join 


them together with ahyphen,” said the 
teacher. ‘‘That boy who was whispering 
may now tell me what I was saying.” | 


«You said that you must fasten two words 
together witha hairpin,” answered the 
boy.—[ Harper's Young People. 





Ask your doctor what hap- 
pens to cod-liver oil when it 
gets inside of you. 

He will say it is shaken 
and broken up into tiny 
drops, becomes an emulsion ; 
there are other changes, but 
this is the first. 

He will tell you also that 
it is economy to take the oil 
broken up, as it is in Scott's 
Emulsion, rather than bur- 
den yourself with this work, 
You skip the taste too. 

Let us send you an inter- 
esting book on CAREFUL LIV- 
ING; free. 


Scotr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—~all druggists everywhere do. §1, 
36 
Prunkenness, | or the Liquor Habit, Post- 
tively Cured by administeriag Dr. 
Haines’ Golden Specific. 
It is manufactured as a powder, which can be given in 
4 glass of beer, a cup of coffee or tea, or in food, without 
the knowledge ot the patient. It is absolutely harmless, 
and will effect a permanent and speedy cure, whether 
the patient is a moderate drinker or an acoholic wreck. 
has been given in thousands of cases, and in every 
instance a pertect cure has followed. It never Fails, 
The system once impregnated with the Specific, it 
omes an utter impossibility for the liquor appetite to 
exist. Cures guaranteed. 
48 page book of particulars free. Address 
GOLDEN SPECIFIC Co., 


1868 Race 8St., Cte. sinnati, O. 


Polish all Metals with 
STARINE. 


Everybody Recommends It. 
For sale by all Hardware and Mil! 
Supply Dealers and Grocers. 


$2.00 per gal., 60c. qt., 40c. 
pt., 25e. 1-2 pt. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


s AML -KIDDER, 60 Federal | St., Boston. 


STEAM CARPET BEATING. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER. 











| BE SURE “GOOD $ 


ped on reek on reer waist, there 
imitations but no equals fe 


SENSIBLE 
WOMEN 


GOOD SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 


est for Health, Economy 
and Beauty 
BUTTONS at front in- 
stead of OLASPs. 
Olamp Buckle at hip 
for Hose supporters, 
Tape-faste Bat- 
tons—won't pull of, 
Cord- Edge Button 
Holes— wont wear out, 
FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults 
Short and long waist. 
Made in 
FAST BLACK, 
drab and white. 
Send for circular, 
FERRIS BROS. 2 
Manufr’s and Patentees, 


341 Broadway, New York. } 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send rwo BOTTLES FREE, with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P. O, address, 
T. A. Slecum, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


CARPET-"~ 
~~~ CLEANSING 


Rugs, Furniture, Bedding, Clothing, etc., clean- 
sed, disinfected and ridded of moths by 


Heated Naphtha Process. 


Send orders by mail and our team will call. 
CHURCH CLEANSING CO., 
w ‘orks, 927 Harrison Ave. 










FUrmItUTE Packing, and Baxi, 


Furniture, crockery, bric-a-brac, 
oil paintings, &c., packed and 
boxed for shipment to all parts of 
the world; 27 years’ experience; 
write for reference, 


SMITH & RANKS, 


Office and | Lott 7s Portland Street. 


FURS! 


If you intend oenebnaion anything in Furs thie 
eason, it will be to your advantage to call on 
H. CRINKE, The Furrier,who has the largest line of 
best quality furs to be found in the city, at prices 
guaranteed lower than elsewhere. 


Furs redyed, repaired and made over in latest 
and most desirable styles, in best possible manner | 
at lowest prices. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


H. CRINE, Exclusive Practical Furrier, 
15 and 17 AVON STREET. 


FRANK'S GASH MARKET 


10 West Canton St. 
“IS uojue) 1SOM Ol - 








Italian Awnings recovered or made to order. 
Furniture repaired and recovered. Shade and 
Drapery Work. 

UPHOLSTERER 
J.B. BRYANT ana CABINET-MAKER, 


711 Trem a Between 
om & Rutland and Concord Sa. 





ANDREW J. Liovo, OPTICIAN, 
323 Washington Street, 

Opp. Old South Church 
Branch, 7 Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped witb 
TRADE MARK. 


 ‘MISs 0. L. JOST, 


“MARK. 








Stenographer and Type-Writer, | 


120 TREMONT ST REET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, Boston, 3342. Room 75. 


GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS, 


I shall be pleased to furnish my patrons with | 
— | 


first-class gouds at greatly re: duced prices. 
delivered in all parts of the city or suburbs 


Express orders promptly filled. 


| of charge. 


\COAL and WOOD at WHARF PRICES, 


i __ oa the Ton or Basket. 


BOSTON PARALYTIC , 


—AND— 


NERVINE INSTITUTE 


208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, epilepsy, 
brain and nervous diseases in all their torms. The only 
| paralytic institute in the United States. Consultation 
and ad~ice at the institute free. Patients waited upon 
at their homes in Boston if desired. Circulars mailed to 
| any address. 


| INSTITUTE OPEN|DAILY FROM 9A. M. | 


to5S P. M. 





who now ranks with the great inventors of the 


successful cotton picker is due. 


chine can be a success unless it will pick what 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


ANCUS CAMPBELL, 


The Inventor of a Machine that will Save 


$80,000,000 Annually. 


The accompanying portrait is of agentleman 


world, and to whom the invention of the only 
It is a marvel- 
ous triumph of mechanical skill. The cotton 
plant is loaded at the same time with ripe cot- 
ton, unripened boles and blosso»ns, No ma- 


is ripe and ai/that is ripe, and leave uninjured 
the unripened boles and blossoms to develop for 
a later picking. This Mr. Campbell's inven- 
tion will do, anda hundred Southern newspa- 
pers have proclaimed the fact that their repre- 
sentatives have witnessed its performances in 
the cotton fields near Waco, Texas. 

The Southern planters were too incredulous 
to give it serious consideration, and like Thom- 
as of old, could only be convinced by having 
their “fingers put in the prints of the nails.” 
But after they have witnessed its operations 





they have become very enthusiastic, as they 
know thaticcosts more than $100,000,000 to 
pick the cotton of this country. That Mr.Camp- 
beli and all who associate with him will reap 
enormous profits, goes without saying. He is 
the largest stockholder in the Lone Star Cotton 
Picking Machine .Co., which was organized 
with a capitalization of $5.000,000, one-half of 


which will be sold to build factoriesand ma- | 
chines, for which an enormous demand already 


exists. 
Mr. Campbell was born in Hamilton,Ontario, 
thirty-nine years ago. His attendance in a 


| common school was cut short by his being ap- 
| prenticed to a pattern-maker at the age of six- 


teen. It soon became apparent that he pos. 
sessed inventive talent of a high order, and 
many important labor-saving devices owe their 
existence to his fertile brain. 

He left Canada for Chicago in 1880, where 
such a man could not fail to find a wide field 
of usefulness. Seven years ago he conceived 
the Cotton Picker and has devoted his entire 
time to its development since For fourand a 
half years he struggled on alone, with scanty 


| means, endeavoring to put in material form 


the mechanism toipick cotton,his brain had con- 
ceived, and thus hampered he made slow prog- 
ress. Since that time, relieved almost entirely 
from financial care, he has made wonderful 
progress, which has resulted in the production 
of what is now pronounced the perfect cotton 
picker. 


M,C. A. CIGAR 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 





OFFICE AND SA LESRUOM: 
Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. | 





E W. 0. WHISKEY 


Years old, strictly pure, at $3 ae 


gallon. Orders by mail or expre 
5 anise attended to. 


DIXON BROS., 
. 41 and 42 €ommercial Wharf, 


section of the city 
seconds. 


day. 


Amnsement, 


HOTEL .. 


Il 


‘Ution i Hotel & Hoel Daf, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Both hotels (connecting) 
are most centrally and delightfully located, in the 
heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly 


furnished throughout. 


The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 


rervice and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 


Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 
pass the door every few 


DAM & DE REVERE, sa 8 0 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 


254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan, $2.00 and upwards per 


Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 


Service. 


Centrally Located, to Business, 
Depots, Boats, &c. 


and Horse Cars pass the door to all 


Places of 


Alectric 


parts of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Boston, Massa. 


European plan. Dining Room 


jand Bar first-class. 


bp esanatin 75c., Sland $2 per le 


. BAVARIA, 


<3 JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr.,1 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Ketterer’s Restaurant 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop,, 
(33 Bromfield and 10 | Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


| JONES?’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 








We send the marvelous French 
Kemedy CALTHOS free, and a 
legal guarantee that CaLrnos will 
° TOP Discharges & E miasiona, 
CURE Spermatorrhen, Varicocele 

and RESTORE Lost Vigor. 

Use ttand pay t/ satisfied. 

Address, VON MOHL CO.,, 
Sole American Agents, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














Porsonally Conducted. Select Parties. 
Favorite Route. Low y Rates. 







"For partic’ ulare address 


J. C. JUDSON & Co., 
27 Washington St., Boston. 





‘A first-class article at a right price.”’ 


THE BOSTON BAKING POWDER 


— MANUFACTURED BY THE~ 


BOSTON BAKING POWDER CO. 


Rivals other first-class 
goods, both in quality and 
price. The leavening pow- 
er is equal to the needs of 
the most exacting house- 
keeper, and the ingredien 
of its manufacture are 
recommended by eminent 
Physicians. 


A single trial only is needed to insure its perma- 
nent use. 

Put up in cans for first-class Family trasie, prices 
5, 10, 15 and 30 cents, also in 6 and 1244 Ib. cans for 
Hotels, Restaurants, Steamers, Public Institu- 
tions, etc., etc. 


OFFICE, 213 STATE ST., BOSTON. 








OPIUM::: Pine Hen Corad tn 30 
DR. J.ST PHENS. Lebanon ‘Ohio, 
EXCHANGE 
That Ancient Machine of thine 


FOR A 


WHEELER & WILDON NeW NO. 9, 


Call and see it at 594 Washington St. 
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SIMPSO SPRING | 


(White Label) 


The large audiences which have attend- 


Fe the performances of ‘The Princess of 


Eric’ at the Boston Museum during. the 


success the comedy is ettaining and of the 


GINGER ALE. | past week have been the best proofs of the 





Office, 24 Central Wharf, Boston. 
For sale by all First-Class Grocers and Druggists. 





Attention is called to the fact that * The 
Dramatic Week’ now appears on page 8 of 
the Commonwealth. 


DRAMA AND MUSIC, 


Stage Whispers Say: 


That a Peaceful Valley is a highly ap- 
propriate place for Lenten sojourn. 

That ‘The Dancing Girl’ is one of the two 
or three great plays of the year. 

That—as has not been unknown before 
in history—a Princess is soon to abdicate 
in favor of a Councillor. 

That it is a brilliant bit of irony for the 
Duke to say to his vulet, on the eve of 
sucide, that a man ‘‘expects to rough ition 
a new country.” 

That stalwart Charles Belland bis beauti- 
ful wife have left the Vokes company—for 
in-Felix reasons, of course; and 

That if matters go on at this gait, the 
Vokes company will soon be a ‘happy 
family,’ in a menagerie sense only. 

That the fire-call will Still Alarm the 
patrons of the Globe Theatre next week. 

That it is really good-by to the Kendals, 
in a week or two. 

That ‘bon-bon matinées’ are the latest 
theatrical fad. 

That Aunt Abby and Taggs will soon be 
but cherished memories. 

That despite her youthful face she is no 
longer a chicken-Patti. 

That Bernhardt is coming in April, and 
the fires of expectation burn hard at the 
thought. 

That pretty Mavd Williams has joined 
the ‘Dazzler’ company. 

That there was more than one Gossoon 
at the Globe Theatre, St. Patrick’s Day. 

That Evengeline is as lively, still, as one 
could wish to Heifer. 





Announcement and Chat. 





Among the engagements made by Mr. 
Field for the Museum Company next sea- 
son is Miss Ethelyn Friend, a bright little 
soubrette who has made a great hit in 
other cities. Miss Friend is a Boston gir) 
and comes to the Museum with a long list 
of professional successes, among them 
engagements with Mr. Lacy, in ‘The 
Plauter’s Wife;’ E. H. Sothern in ‘The 
Highest Bidder;’ ‘Held by the Enemy,’ 
where she took the part of Susan; the 
title rdle in ‘Sweet Lavender;’ an engage- 
ment with Minnie Madden and also in ‘The 
Midnight Bell,’ where she played the 
ingénue réle of the Minister’s sister. Miss 
Friend has had a wide experience which 
will qualify her for the Museum repertory. 
Alfred Hudson: will return next season 
to his former position, and Mr. George A. 
Schiller will also be a member of the com- 
pany. Mr. Field is making arrangements 
to have his organization more capable 
than ever before by the addition of bright 
and attractive people. jj 


Mrs. Kate Tryon gives her charming 
reading, ‘Days with the Birds,’ at All 
Souls Parish House, corner of Warren 
Street and Elm Hill Avenue, Roxbury, 
Wednesday evening, March 23. 


Frederic Bryton and Ralph Delmore 
will be the Bowdoin Square Theatre 
attraction the coming week in that strong 
melodramatic play, ‘Forgiven.’ It is 
one of the few plays equipped with a story 
strong enough to appeal to public interest 
from year to year. Frederic Bryton acts 
his part in a manly and intelligent manner 
for which he is noted, and Ralph Delmore 
in the part of Denver Dan is a new ac- 
quisition. Miss Grace Thorne Coulter as 
Annie Dennison is a clever actress. 


The ‘positively last week’ of the ‘County 
Fair’ begins next Monday, and farewell 
tears for Aunt Abby are falling fast. 


‘Shenandoah,’ stirring and splendid, holds 


the Grand Opera House stage one more 
week, 


| excellent manner in which itis being pre- 
| sented by the Maseum company. No play 
| has been given at this house for a tong 
|time that has created greater interest or 
| has shown the abilities of the different 
members of the cast to better advantage. 
Theatre parties both in the orchestra and 
in the boxes have been frequent, while the 
advance sale has been steadily increasing. 
‘The Princess of Erie’ is down for a long 
and successful run and will be given until 
further notice. A matinée performance 
is announced for to-day. 


Sol Smith Russell’s engagement at the 
Tremont Theatre begins Monday, March 
21. Mr. Russell is associated in the minds 
of all theatre-goers in Boston with-a cer- 
tain class of characterizations; homely, 
in the sweet and beautiful Engtish ac- 
ceptation of the word; genial, sweet- 
tempered and unsurpassedly faithful in 
point of portraiture. In ‘Peaceful Valley,’ 
his new play, as Hosea Howe, he is uni- 
versally conceded to have surpassed all his 
previous efforts. 


The last week of the long and successful 
run of ‘The Lost Paradise,’ is announced to 
begin Monday. On Thursday evening, 
which marks the 100th consecutive per- 
formance of the play in Boston, the 
management will present to every lady 
attending the theatre on that evening a 
very handsome souvenir commemorative 
of the occasion. 


Monday week will witness the revival of 
the comedy season and one of the early 
successes of the Columbia. The jolly comedy 
‘Jane’ will be revived by the original com- 
pany for a short season. This in turn will 
be succeeded by Manager Frohman’s 
latest success, ‘Gloriana.’ 


The second and last week of the engage- 
ment of Mr. E. H. Sothern in his new play, 
‘The Dancing Girl,’ begins on Monday at 
the Hollis Street Theatre. Mr. Sothern's 
character, The Duke of Guisebury, is an 
entirely different portrayal from anything 
which he has yet attempted. That he is 
& success in a serious role is knownto the 
thousands who have witnessed his per- 
formance during the past week at the Hollis. 


To-morrow evening, Mr. Charles J. Rich, 
the popular and ab‘e assistant manager of 
the Hollis Street Theatre, will receive a 
complimentary testimonial at the theatre. 
His programme includes Jennie O'Neill 
Potter, the celebrated monologue artiste; 
four vocalists from George Thatcher’s 
minstrels, Raymond Moore, R. J. Jose, H. 
W. Frillman and G. W. Lewis; Richard 
Golden, the comedian; Kate Castieton and 
Joseph Ott of ‘The Dazzler’ company; to 
say nothing of the score of other people 
from the musical and dramatic world. 


‘The Still Alarm,’ with its thrilling ad- 
juncts of rattling engine and prancing 


horses, comes to the Globe Theatre on 
Monday. 


‘Evangeline’ remains oneJweek longer at 
the Boston Theatre. 


C. T. Ellis, that merry comedian, comes 
to the Howard Atheneum next Monday. 


Sol Smith Russell has already been ‘set 
down’ Sn the list for six dinners at various 
clubs he is an honored member of in this 
city. Meanwhile, Mr. Russell runs in and 
out of Boston (being in the New England 
Circait) and drolly remarks, ‘‘Perhaps I'd 
better dine out for two weeks and not play 
my engagement. ” 


An Unusual Opportunity. 


With the advantages of selection from 
the many large clothing emporiums to be 
found in Boston’s business centre, the pub- 
lic can never be at a loss for opportunities 
to replenish their wardrobes. But it is not 
are every-day occurrence for an old relia- 
ble clothing house to be on the point of 
discontinuing their retail department on 
account of expiration of the lease of their 
premises, with the accompanying necessity 
for immediate disposal of their stock at a 
great sacrifice. This is the position the 
the well-known house of Spitz Bros. & 
Mork, No. 508 Washington St. and § Bed- 
ford St, find themselves in Jat the present 
time, and their old patrons as well as new 
ones will certainly only consult their best 
loterests by availing themselves of {the un- 
usual bargains offered. Only about three 
weeks more time is left to them to turn 
their retail stock into money, and they are 
accepting almost half the actual cost of the 
goods to themselves to accomplish this re- 
sult. They are offering everything with- 
out reserve. It is hardly necessary to 
refer to the quality and finish of their 
garments, as their goods have had a stand- 
ard reputation in the market for..many 
years. A visit to their establishment now 
will convince the most skeptical that 
‘‘what is one man’s loss its another man’s 
opportunity.” Messrs. Spitz Bros. & Mork 
will continue their wholesale business at 
their new and commodious quarters on 
Snmmer Street. 





Operatic Instruction. 


Sig, Radolph Radolphi, late stage man- 
ager of the Emma Abbott, Minnie Hauk, 
and Boston Ideal Opera Companies, has 
opeged a studio at 178 Tremont St., Room | 
55. He will give instruction in Vocal Cal- | 
ture (Italiain Method) avd stage training | 
for grand and comic opera. Sig. Ru- 
dolphi’s long association with the principal 
opera companies of the country has emi- 
nently fitted him for the work he has 
undertaken. The great success of the Lil- 
lian-Darrell Opera Company in Mignon is 
largely due to his excellent stage manage- 
ment. Sig. Rudolphi will also take charge 
of private and drawing room entertain- 
Ments. 


—— 


The Blue Book. 


Clark’s Boston Blue Book for 1892, pub- 
lished by Edward E. Clark, Art Statyoner 
and Engraver, No. 41 West Street, is now 
on sale and is as usual replete with espec- 
ijally valuable information. It contains the 
names of over seventeen thousand house- 
holders, including more than six thousand 
club members, and as a ladies, visiting list 
as well as shopping guide is invaluable, 


For Over Fifty Years. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
nse:l by mothers for their children teething. It 
soothesthe child, softens the gums, allays at 
sain cures wind colic,and is the best remedy for 
Piarrheea. 25c. a bottle. Sold by all druggists 
throughout the work!. Be sure and ask for “Ms. 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyRur.” 





“La Grenade.” 
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The Most Perfect PENCIL SHARP- 
ENER ever invented, giving a fine point 
without breaking the lead. We have 
just received another lot of the above. 


HOOPER, LEWIS & CO., 


8 MILK STREET. 





The genuine article is the eavention, 06 es 
and is manufactured in Germany. See that yor 
Sharpener is stamped ‘MADE IN Gramany ’ 





DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 


Free from POISONOUS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 




















HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO.,' 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) 





AMUSEMENTS. 











PADEREWSKI'S 


FINAL PIANO RECITAL 


Leaving for Europe per German steamer 20th, 








Tuesday Afternoon, March 22, at 2.30 
o'clock. 


MUSIC HALL. 


Reserved seats at Box Office, Music Hall. 


BOWDOIN sitecrie. 
HARRIS & ATKINSON.....+- Props. and Managers. 


Week of March 21, 
FREDERICK BRYTON and 
RALPH DELMORE 


IN 
« FORGIY EN.” 


Regular Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


~ COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


HARRIS & ATKINSON....-«+++e+ Props. and Mgrs. 
978 to 986 Washington St. 


FAREWELL WEEK. 
CHAS. FROHMAN’S BOSTON CO. 


THE LOST 


PARADISE. 


March 24—100th performance in Boston. 
Handsome Souvenirs. Seats now on sale. 


H LLIS STREET 
THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH.....+++++5 Proprietor and Manage. 
Mon., Mar. 2I—SECOND AND LAST WEEE. 


E. H. SOTHERN, 


First time here of his latest success, 
By HENRY ARTHUR JONES, entitled 


THE DANCING GIRL. 


Which play has recently closed a run of three 
months at the New York Lyceum Theatre. 
Evenings at 745 sharp. Sat. Mat. Only at 1.30. 
Mar. 28.—Mr. & Mrs. Kendal in Repertoire. 


PARK THEATRE. 


NEIL BURGESS 


AND THE 


THE COUNTY FAIR. 


PERMANENT ATTRACTION. 
BOSTON MUSEUM. 
Mr. BR. M. FIBLD. 20. cccccccccccsccccccscce Manager. 


“INDEED A SUCCESS.” 
3rd Week of the 
NEW AMERICAN COMEDY, 
By Henry Guy Carterton, Esq., Entitled THE 


PRINCESS OF ERIE. 


“An entertarning story admirably presented 
and the comedy features are daintily constructed. 


—f Advertiser. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


MR. JOHN STETSON.....- Proprietor and Manager. 





Commencing MONDAY, MARCH 21. 
Every Evening, Wednesday and Saturday Matinees. 
OSEPH ARTHUK’'S 
New Production of his Famous Play, 


THE STILL ALARM. 


(Also Author of “Blue Jeans.”’) 
SPECIAL—Society’s Reigning Star, 


LITTLE TUESDAY, 


Will appear on Monday Evening, 
and Wednesday and Saturday Matinees. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 

















During rebuilding of 181 Tremont street, isat | 
7 TEMPLE PLACE, ROOM 56. 


Dr. Edwards is one of the most skillful and 
successful members of his profession. 


E, A. MUTEL & SON, 


196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


French, Fancy, Dry Cleansing and Dyeiug Es- 
tablishment. (Formerly 104 and 106 Boulevard 
du Temple, Paris, France, and Union Park St., 





| 
| 


this city.) 


ITALY and GENTRAL EUROPE, 


Small riy sails from New York, Aprii 33, in ‘ 
charge of Mr. E. C. Kimball, Bradford, Mass. 
Fourth season; best Boston refer Call at 
56 Summer street, Boston, Koom 1, Tuesilay, 
Thursday, Saturday, 10to8. Sendforitinerary. | 








| PRocTOR & MANSFIELD....Props. and Managers. 


DR. EDWARDS, CHIROPODIST, 


Telephone 442—Tremont Station. 
Second and Last Week. 
GHARLES FROHMAN’S COMPANY IN 


SHENANDOAH. 


Bronson Howard’s Wonderful Success. 
Praise from Everywhere. 
Delighted Audiences at Every Performance 


Next A ttraction—Cleveland’s Consolidated Min- 
strels, “THE BIG CITY SHOW.” 


HOWARD ATHENAUM. 


WILLIAM HARRIS....... Proprietor and Manager. 
Week Commencing MONDAY, MAR. 21. 


CHAS. T. ELLIS, 


In his Picturesque Comedy-Drama, 


CASPER, THE YODLER. 


For the Last Times in this City. 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 
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A Preseription Optician. 


With the amount of pretense and quack- 
ery that prev ails in the optical business as 
a trade, it is a pleasure to have occasion to 
refer in a congratulatory manner to an 
optician who has made a science as well as 
a successful business of his profession, 
As the pioneer in prescription work in his 
line, itis perhaps superfluous, among old 
Bostonians, to mention the name of 
Andrew G. Lloyd; as the number of 
patients who have availed themselves of 
his critical judgment in cases of failing-or 
impaired eyesight include members of a 
large percentage of the prominent fami- 
lies of Boston and vicinity, Since the in- 
ception of his business in this city in 1870, 
Mr. Lioyd’s reputation for scientific and 
delicate work has spread far beyond local 
confines, and is now thoroughly national 
in character, extending throughout the en- 
tire United States. He long ago outgrew 
his quarters at 323 Washington Street, 
where he occupies two floors, beside a fac- 
tory on Harvard Place, and two years ago 
he established a fine branch store at 284 
Boylston Street, for the convenience of his 
rapidly increasing high class patronage. 
Mr. Lloyd has recently leased the entire 
building at 823 Washington Street, and it 
is to be remodeled especially for his pur- 
His private office and prescription 
jepartment will remain on the street floor, 
wh ile the first floor above will be the gen- 
eral salesroom for opera glasses, micro- 
scopes, telescopes, &c. It may be well to| 


poses. 


detine for the uninitiated the term ‘pre 
scription optician’ by stating that what a 
druggist is to the physician, the prescrip- 
tion optician is to the oculist. All of Mr. 


Lloyd’s most particular ordered work is 
manufactured on the premises under his 
personal supervision, to which is due its 
extreme exactness as well as perfect finish ; 
and with the increased facilities of his now 
assured modernly arranged establishment 
he is sure to reap a deserved return for all 
of his long years of unremitting study and 
research into the intricacies of his profes- 
sion. 


" Mecnemy is W ealth. 


The above isatrue if trite saying, and 
is only too often misapplied in the affairs 
of life, bringing disrepute upon a proverb 
which if jadiciously acted upon would in- 
variabl” justify its meaning. An excellent 
opportanity for demonstrating this fact is 
offered through the well known and relia- 
ble cleansing and dyeing establishment of 
E. A. Matel & Son, 196 Dartmouth St. 
(formerly of 104 & 106 Boulevard du Tem- 
ple, Paris, France.) This house makes a 
specialty of the renovating and dyeing of 
the finer class of goods, having had thirty 
years experience in cleansing the most 
expensive and elegant costumes and remov- 
ing stains without cleansing the entire 
article. Given (if possible) the cause of 
the stain or defilement, they make no 
charge if the same is not satisfactorily re- 
moved. Silks, plushes and velvets are 
cleansed in the most superior manner, also 
ventlemen’s garments, and without injury 
to the most delicate fabric or color, they 
taking full responsibility for all articles. 
Their prices are equitable, quality of work 
considered. When desired, goods are 
called for and delivered within city limits, 
return being made in from three to six 
days, while receipts are given for all 
goods taken. Messrs. Mate! & Son have 
acquired a reputable distinction in this 
line and their past record seems to warrant 
exceptional notice. They patented their 
process, May 6th, 1874, which fact in | 
itself is practically a guarantee of the 
efficacy of their treatment of garments, and 
they also received a gold medal at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1878, in competition 
with many other like establishments. Our 
lady readers, as well as those of the 
other sex, can hardly make a mistake in 
entrusting} their soiled or faded garments 
to this firm for rehabilitation. 





Senor Castelar’s ‘Life of Columbus’ and 
the series of papers on the architectural 
problems of the World’s Fair will begin in 
the May Century. 


Catarrh Can’t Be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. Ca- 
tarrh is a blood or constitutional disease, 
and in order to cure it you have to take 
internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is 
taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh 








Cdre is no quack medicine. It was pre- | 
scribed by one of the best physicians in | 
this country ror years, and is a regular | 
prescription. It is composed of the best | 
tonics known, combined with the best 
blood purifiers, acting directly on the mu- 
cous surfaces. The perfect combination 
of the two ingredients is what produces 
Such wonderful results in curing catarrh. 
Send for testimonials free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, 
Sold by druggists, price T5c. 


= Bull’s Cough Syrup has no rivals. 25 cents. 
contracted some weeks @ severe cold with 
pain in my side and shoul: ae, I gave your Salva- 
ton Olla trial, and it — at once. 

Chas. 8. Gil ilbert, Baltimore, Md. 
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KDDERPEABOOYACO, “SAVE THE COMMONWEALTH.” 


BANKERS, 
113 Devonshire St., ro 


fssue MERCANTILE and TRAVELI ERS’ | 
CREDITS available in ali ‘ 
through Meena. parts of the world, 


BARING BROTHERS & cO., 


LONDON, 
AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Buy and sell FOREIGN EXCHANGES anc 
TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS on EUROPE _ 
CALIFORNIA and the BRITISH PROVINCES. 

STOCK and BON D ORDERs executed in Boston, | 
New York and Philadelphia. 


Choice 
Investment Securities for Sale. | 


DO YOU READ 


LEND A HAND? 


Ktisa onthly Magazine of the First Class. 
EDITORS: 


EDWARD E. HALE, 
BERNARD WHITMAN, 
L. EDWIN DUDLEY, 
MARY E. DEWEY, 
JONH TUNIS, 
M. D. 


MRS. 


A. BLAIR THAW, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


| 


It deals with charities and reforms, and gives | 


hints to all philanthropic workers. 
the Ramabai Association may be found each 
month in its pages. Indian Associations are ably 
represented among its contributors. 

It condenses the reports of all the leading char- 
itable societies, so that a set of LEND A HAND isa 
record of progress in Social Reform for the last 
few years. 

Its circulation is national, extending to all parts 


Reports of | 


of the country, and the wide circle of its reguiar | 


‘wontributors secures information and description 
of plans for improvement in all parts of America. 


Price, $2.00 a Year, for twelve monthly numbers. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH... ..sececeeeeees $2.50 
To new subscribers LEND A HAND and 
THE COMMONWEALTH... .-scscsecessees 3.50 | 


J. STILLMAN SMITH & CO., 
3% Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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Articles of Permanent Value are 
Published Weekly in 


THE BOSTON COMMONWEALTH, 


All persons concerned in the work of the Scientific, 





Historical and other BRearned 


| Societies of Boston will be interested in the prompt publication, each week, of some 
| one of the valuable papers read before these Societies at their stated meetings. 


1892. 


This publication will be continued weekly. 


In its recent issues Tuk COMMONWEALTH has thus publisned : 
1891. 


Dec. 5.—THE MOTION OF THE EARTH. 


Boston Scientific Society. 
12.—THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS 
before the 


S. C. CHanpier, before the 
OF GENEALOGY. N. S. SHALER, 
New Englaad Historic-Genealogical Society. 
26.—THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. H. G. 
WaADLIN, before the Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship. 
OPEN SPACES FOR PUBLIC RESORT. 
J. B. Harrison. 


2.—THE SERVICES OF EDWARD BURGESS IN NATURAL SCIENCE, 

SaMuEL H. Scupper, before the Boston Natural History Society. 
‘*  16.—THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
T. H. ALLEN before the Examiner Club. 


‘** 23.—THE GYPSY MOTH. Cuartgs V. Ritey, before the Lowell Institute. 


‘© 80.—SOIL AND IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. Jonn E. 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Feb. 13.—THE NEW STAR. (Original for this Journal.) 
THE COLUMN OF HANES. 
CorvLey WINSLOW. 
THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. 
Antiquarian Society. 
** 20.—VARIABLE STARS. (Original for this Journal.) Joun Rircure, JR. 
THE FRENCH-CANADIANS IN NEW ENGLAND. Eaperr C. 
SmyTu, before the American Antiquarian Society. 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Address of the 
Byron Groce, at the Annual Reception. 


* 27.—SUNS AND THEIR SATELLITES. 5S. C. 
Boston Scientific Society. 


(Original for this journal.) 


Jan. 


Joun Trevor: read by 


RUSSELL, before 


JOHN RitcuHin, JR. 
(Original for this Journal.) Wit1i1aM 


WZORGE Baur, before the American 


President 
CHANDLER, before the 


It serves to bring these valuable papers 


We will supply FUEL GAS on | m in full and complete form, into the hands of persons interested in these 


Endicott St., 
Cross St. 


Cross St., from Endicott St. to Hay- 
market Sq. 
Haymarket Square. 


Union St., from 
Dock Sq. 


Dock Square. 

Adams Square. 

Cornhill, from Adams Sq. to Scollay Sq. 
Scollay Square. 


Tremont St., 
Eliot St. 


AT FIFTY -50- CENTS 
NET PER THOUSAND. 


To those using 1,000,000 cu. ft, 
per month 


from Causeway St. 


Haymarket Sq. to 


AT FORTY -40- CENTS' 


NET PER THOUSAND, 


from Scollay Sq. to| 





To those using 1,000,000 cu. ft. | 


per month 


AT THIRTY -30- CENTS: 
NET PER THOUSAND. 


These prices are net to those 
|paying promptly monthly before 
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SONG AFTER SILENCE. 


BY CLINTON 8COLLARD. 
Winter is a weary time! 
Not the ripple ef a rhyme 
Stirs the icy shores along, 
Quickening quietude w'th song. 
Smiles are choked with snow, 
Not a metaphor will flow; 
Envious frost doth hold in fee 
Every lip in Castaly. 


But let spring the bonds unbind 
With the soft touch of ite wind, 
Whata rapture! Whata sweep! 
What a swift, ecstatic leap! 
Mortal words but half express 
All the rapture, all the stress! 
Sweeter are the strains that come 
If the lip awhile te dumb. 


—|New England Magazine. 


THE STRANGE STORY OF BEETHO- 
VEN KOFFSKY. 





{From Temple Mar.! 


I had known Beethoven Koffsky for some 
years, and had always been interested in 
him and his marvelous gift of music. He 
was a curious, half-starved looking creat- 
ure, jerky and voluble of speech, addicted 
to gesture, sensitive, enthusiastic, ridicu- 
lously vain, and as guileless and easily 
duped asa child. This last characteristic 
accounted, perhaps, for his never getting 
on, in spite of his genius. He was acom 
poser—and a very fine composer, teo—but 
he seemed quite unable to impress publish- 
ers with a right view of his talents. Occa- 
sionally he would get a song published, or 
a tuneless and inferior pianoforte piece, 
but after a day or two of affluence he would 
always sink into his habitual slough of 
poverty. 

Of course Koffsky was married; he was 
just the kind of incompetent, improvident, 
incapable kind of man who was bound to 
marry and burden the nation with a family 
of paupers. I was very sorry for bis wife. 
She was a poor little nursery governess 
when Koffsky first met her, with five disa- 
greeable children totakecare of. I suppose 
she thought any life wuld be preferable to 
the one she was leading, and Koffsky, 
though grimy, was a good-looking man, 
and extremely interesting and even attrac- 
tive when considered in the light of a 
musical genius. 

In the course of four years the Koffskys 
had as many children, and the wife's hands 
were very full. I often dropped in at their 
miserable little lodgings, and it was a piti- 
ful sight to see poor little Mary struggling 
with those four singularly unmanageable 
children. 

“The children are too much for me, Mr. 
Blencowe,” said Mrs. Koffsky ruefully; 
‘‘there’s too much Beethoven in them.” 

She was right; there was decidedly too 
much Beethoven in them. 

And yet Roffsky was a very good fellow; 
he was devoted to his wife and children 
and would do anything for them—short of 
getting on in the world. That was too 
much toask of him. ‘Che poor fellow was 
a born dupe—not a day passed that he was 
not cheated by somebody, but what a 
genius he was! He would improvise by 
the hour together, on either violin or piano, 
weird music that made one’s blood creep 
and curdle—or at least I could imagine 
that the blood of a less prosaic person than 
myself might have gone through that sin- 
gular process. Then Koffsky became a 
changed being; his dark hair thrown back 


from his pale brow, his wild eyes shining | 


with a curious light of passion and inspira- 
tion, his whole frame quivering with 
emotion—he seemed nolonger Koifsky. At 
such moments music c'aimed bim entirely 
for her own; he forgot the world he lived 
in and appeared to ignore his nearest and 
dearest. I had an example of this one day 
when I went to see the Koffskys. 

Koffsky was seated at the piano (the one 
article in that household that had never 
visited the pawnbroker’s) hammering at a 
tune which he repea' J over and over again 
with every possible variation of chord and 
key. He took no notice of me, and when I 
wished him good-day he merely rolled 
vacant eyes upon me and went on with his 
composition. I addressed him once or 
twice with the same unsatisfactory result. 
J was in the middle of a last effort to rouse 
him, when Mrs. Koffsky came in, furtively 
smoothing her hair and trying not to look 
as though she had just slipped into a tidy 
gown. 

*<Tt’s no use speaking to him, Mr. Blen- 
cowe,” she said, nodding toward the rapt 
Koffsky. ‘‘He’s hammering out a bit of 
his opera—he’s mad after that opera. He's 
in it now—he’s not here; its no more use 
talking to him than if he were dead and 
buried.” 

‘Don’t you find that a trifle trying?” I 
asked. 

“I do indeed,” said the poor woman; 
‘Beethoven lives for music—uot for me. 


He lives in a dream; if I cook him a Bice’ 


dinner he doesn't know what he's eating, 
or if his mutton’s hot or cold. Beethoven 
is a genius, but he's a terrible man to have 
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a eee a 
for ahusbaad. He’s worse than usual now, | the house; there were no children sliding | I found by looking at the Standard that 
|for his opera’s nearly finished, and be down the banisters, no baby crawling on | poor Koffsky’s opera, ‘*‘Kosciasko,” was to 


| thinks it will make his fortune.” 

| ‘He does not know we are here,” said 
| Mrs. Koffsky; ‘‘I will show you how lost 
jhe is to everything but music.” She 


| the stairs, no article of childish apparel 
airing on the landing. What had hap- 
|pened? Mrs. Koffsky put down her sewing 
|and rose as I entered. The poor little 


| be produced the following Thursday, under 

| the title of “‘Arnold von Winkelried.” 
‘‘Great interest is felt throughout musi- 

cal circles,” said the London Standard, ‘in 


| touched his arm and called him gently by | woman’s life had never been a very happy | the approaching production of a new opera 


name. 
vacant glare he had bestowed on me and 
shook his head impatiently. 
she repeated, with a little tremble in her 
voice, ‘‘won’t you speak to me?” 

This time he did not look at her; 
long, thin fingers never ceased their voyage 
up and down the keys. 

‘‘Go away,” he said, ‘‘I don’t know you— 
I don’t know you—go away—you disturb 
| me.” 
| “You sae?” said Mrs. Koffsky, sadly; ‘‘it 
| is @ little hard, is it not?” 

A fortnight later‘ as I sat in my rooms 
plowing away at common law and feeling 
more sympathy with the breakers of laws 
than the makers of them, Koffsky darted in 
in a wild state of excitement. 

‘*‘What’s up?” I asked, glad of an inter- 
ruption in my uncongenial task. 

“I have tinished my opera,” he cried, 
‘fat last! At last! And I have succeeded 
gloriously. I have almost overtaken my 
ideal! I have put the music of my dreams 
on paper. Listen.” He sat down to my 
piano. ‘My libretto is founded on the life 
of our glorious patriot, Kosciusko. This 
is his battle song—his death song.” 

He struck a few stirring chords and 
burst into a wild melody. It was a fine 
song, and Koffsky's rich baritone voice did 
full justice to the music. 

‘*lhere— isn’t that grand! isn’t that 
glorious!” he cried, turning bis rapt face 
toward me. ‘It is Beethoven Koffsky’s 
masterpiece.” 

I couldn't help smiling at the man’s 
naive vanity, but he was quite right—it was 
grand music. [told him so, and his pale 
face glowed with pleasure. He seized my 
hand and shook it violently. 

“Ah,” he cried, “I knew you werea 
musician at heart! I knew you hada soul 
under all your English starch! You can 
appreciate me! You know genius wheo 
you see it— when it speaks and cries to 
you! You know that Beethoven Koffsky 
is a genius!” 

His words and his extravagant gestures 
were laughable. 

*‘Ah, you smile!” he cried. ‘But why 
should yousmile? WhatI say is true—it 
is not my vanity—itis God's own truth; 
and why should | fear tosay it? My music 
is beautiful: if I could but get it heard, all 
the world would know that it is beautiful 
—mine would be a name for all time!” 

He started up and paced the room 
wildly. 

‘But I cannot get it heard!” he cried, 
in heart-broken accents. ‘My beautiful 
opera that would delight the world, no 
one will look at it, no one will take it! it 
will never be heard—never! I am poor 
and unknown—no one will understand me 
—no one will believe that I have music in 
me, and my darling opera, my soul’s child 
—it will perish—it is born only to die— to 
die unknown, unloved! Omy God! it is 
hard to bear!” 

He covered his face with his hands, and 
I could see the tears start between his thin 
fingers. If ever [ was sorry for a man 
that man was Beethoven Koffsky. I tried 
to comfort him; I suggested that his opera 
might yet be taken, but his present mood 
was strong upon him, and he would not be 
comforted. 

He resumed his seat at the plano. 

‘Listen, this is Kosciusko’s song to his 
| loved one.” 

It wasa beautiful and passionate love 
song, and Koflsky sang it as though 
inspired. 

By the time he had finished it he had 
evidently forgotten my presence and went 
playing and singing dreamily on for more 
than an hour. When at last he arose his 
despondent mood had vanished. 

“Ah, it is a glorious opera!’ he cried. 
‘It will take the world by storm! Some 
day you will hear of it, Mr. Blencowe, and 
then you will be proud of your poor 
friend, Beetheven Koffsky.” 





A few days after my lastinterview with 
Koffsky, I was fortunate enough to obtain 
a six months’ engagement as bear leader. 
The Hon. Herbert Algernon Cecil Fitz- 
Taltork was only eighteen, but he pos- 
sessed an obstinacy beyond his years, and 
an immovable ignorance that no cramming 
could shake. I led my growling and re- 
fractory charge through Italy and Swit- 
zerland, failing systematically to implant 
the faintest knowledge of anything in the 
| Singularly unproductive soil he called his 

brain; and I was heartily thankful when 
| we went our separate ways, the Hon. 
Bertie bound for his parents’ ‘mansion’ 
in Berkshire, I for my diggings in the 
Temple. 

I had not forgotten poor Koffsky all this 
time, and I had not been back many days 
| before I paid himavisit. The same thumb- 
sucking, dirty-aproned urchin opened the 
door for me, but I noticed that his frock 
was black and unusually respectable. 
There was a singular absence of noise in 





He looked at her with the same /one, but she had always managed to keep | by 


bright and cheerful; now, as she stood 
black dress, I thought I had never seen so 
lsad a face. Her pretty blue eyes looked 


\a tinge of gray. 

‘*Mrs. Koffsky,” I cried, 
‘“‘whatisit? Is Koffsky—— ?” 

‘“*No,” she said in a quiet, dull voice, 
‘‘Koffsky is not dead—yet; but I think he 
is dying. Iam in mourning for my chil- 
dren,” she added, glancing down at her 
dress. ‘*You remember poor little Stanis- 
las and my pretty Mary? they died three 
months ago. ‘‘Ah, Mr. Blencowe,” she 
cried, clasping her hands together, ‘if 
you had been at home I should not bea 
broken-hearted woman now! 
always been a good friend to poor Beetho- 
ven, and you would have helped us, fam 
sure.” 

**T would, indeed,” I said, ‘‘but how—?” 

“Sit down,” answered Mrs. Koffsky, 
‘‘and I will tell you; it will do me good to 
speak—lI have so few friends.” 

She shaded hor eyes with her hand and 
went on rapidity: 

‘*‘We have always been very poor, you 
know, Mr. Blencowe; well, just when you 
left England we were poorer than ever. 
Beethoven bad been entirely wrapt up in 


concerned, 


money—I could only earn a few shillings 
by needlework— we were nearly starving, 
and from cold and want of food the 
children fell sick.. Oh, Mr. Blencowe, it 
was terrible to see our children dying for 
want of alittle money! And then, just as 
we were in despair, aud there seemed no 
help anywhere, a gentleman came to see 
us, a composer whom Koffsky had met once 
or twice, and—and he looked at the score 
of the opers, and made Beethoven play 
and sing it to him —and then—then he 
offered to buy it.” 

To buy it!” I cried; ‘‘Koffsky’s opera?” 
She smiled drearily. 

‘Yes, he offered to buy the opera, but 
only on condition that Beethoven should 
allow him to bring it out, with some alter- 
ations, as hisown. He offered £80, and— 
and Koffsky took the money. He parted 
with the opera which was to bring him 
fame and fortune. He signed a paper, I 
don’t know what it said, and—and now the 
beautiful opera is gone. What else could 
we do, Mr. Blencowe? We got food and 
wine for the children—but it was too late. 
Stanislas and Mary are dead—and Beetho- 
ven will never be famous now.” 


**He did it to save us,” said Mrs. Koffsky 
softly; ‘the gave us more than his life. 
That opera was his very soul, and Beetho- 
ven has never been the same since he lost 
it. He is dying.” 

‘What is the name of the man who 
bought the opera?” 

‘*He calls himself Edgardo Campanile,” 
and Mrs. Kofisky with a faint smile; ‘‘my 
husband says his real name is Edward 
Bell.” 

When we had talked a little further, Mrs. 
Koffsky took me into her husband’s room; 
the poor fellow had expressed a desire to 
see me. Koffsky was stretched upon his 
bed, looking deathlike. His skin, which 
was of a dreadiul yellow pallor, was 
stretched sotightly over the almost flesh- 
less bones that his face looked more like 
that of a skeleton than a human being. 
His eyes shone with unnatural brilliancy 
from their hollow sockets, and the intense 
blackness of his long tangled hair made his 
pallor look still more ghastly. 

‘“*My poor Koffsky,” I said, “I am sorry 
to see you like this.” 

He reached mea feeble claw-like hand, 
and his dry lips drew themselves into a 
ghostly smile. 

**Has Mary told you?” he gasped, raising 
himself with difficulty on his elbow. 

‘About your opera? Yes.” 

“I sold it!” he cried, his eyes flashing 
wildly. ‘I sold it, my music, my heart’s 
blood, my own child—I sold it to a stran- 
ger! Itisgone. I shall never compose 
another, and the name of Beethoven 
Koffsky will remain unknown and un- 
honored. Idid it for their sakes—for Mary 
and the children—and the children died— 
and I have sold my music, my fame—my 
life!” 

His voice died away inamoan. Present 
ly he plucked my sleeve and drew me near- 
er to him. 

“It is to be performed next week,” he 
whispered, ‘‘at Drury Lane. Qh, yes, fine 


will hear it. 
about it, but I have looked and asked and 
found out everything for myself. He has 
changed the name and found a new libretto 
—he has altered some of my music”—here 
a spasm of anguish passed over the musi- 
cian’s face—‘he has mutilated my chef 
d@’euvre—but it is still Koffsky's music. 
Next week the world will ring with the 
fame of the great composer—but my {name 
will remain unknown.” 





You have} 


his opera and had done nothing to make | 


singers will sing in my opera, fine people | 
Campanile would not tell me. 


the well-known composer, Edgard. 
|Campanile. ‘Arnold von Wiunkelried’ is 


‘*Beethoven,” | looking at me, paler and thinner for her | founded ona supposed love episode in the 


lite of the celebrated Swiss patriot, and 
| deals with the ultimate death of the hero 


his | sunken and faded, her fair hair had taken | We hear that the opera will be quite a new 


departure from the composer’s usual light 
| and somewhat trifling style, and in place 
(of his light, sparkling music we are to 
| expect weird harmonies and wailing 
;}chords. The voice of ramor whispers that 
|‘Arnold von Winkelried’ is the outcome 
of a bet, Mr. Cyrus P. Tewanger, the re- 
|nowned American musical dilettante, hav- 
ling laid a wager to the effect that Signor 
| Campanile is incapable of writing anything 
|in the serious style of opera that will prov: 
|a suocess and add to his reputation. If 
‘Arnold von Winkelried’ finds favor with 
!a London audience, Signor Campanile wi'! 
| be the richer by £1,000.” 

| J wentat once to Drury Lane and took a 
jstall for Thursday night, determined to 
| hear my poor friend’s opera. Thursday 
| night came and found me punctually in my 
|place. I will not describe the music; al! 
/that I can say is that it pleased me from 
| the first note to the last, that it was full of 
|melody without being commonplace, and 
in parts rose to a height of passion and 
| pathos that roused the audience to frequent 
| bursts of enthusiasm. 

| Good, very good,” | heard G » the 
icritic, who sat beside me, whisper to his 
companion, ‘‘but quite unlike Campanile s 
usual style and incomparably superior. 
|Wonder how he came to write such an 
opera.” 

The curtain went down on the last act, 
the music dying away ina faint tremulous 
‘repetition of the motif of the hero’s love 
song in the second act. There was a roar 

of applause from the whole house; the 
opera’s success wis complete. I looked at 
|my watch; it was three minutes to 11, and 
| { hurridiy dived for my hat and coat. I had 
| just got them on, when a shout for the 
| composer was raised from the gallery aud 
|taken up by the entire audience. Curious 
| to see whether Campanile would haye the 
|audacity to respond to this call, I waited 
|'There was a momentary pause, during 
|which the shout of ‘‘Composer!” ‘‘Com- 
| poser?” became louder than ever, and then 
| the heavy curtain rolled back and a figare 
|came slowly forward. Good heavens! it 
was Koffskv! Koffsky, whom [ had left 
last week more dead than alive! What 
y»luck the man must possess to have drag- 
|ged bimself here! As Koffsky advanced 
slowly across the stage a sudden and in- 
ltense silence fell upon the house. A door 
| must suddenly have been opened near me, 
| for I felt a cold wind sweep across my face 
| and a curious chilly sensation creep 
throvgh the roots of my hair. 

‘““Who the deuce is that fellow?” mur- 
mured the critic beside me, and it seemed 
to me that he was very pale. At the same 
moment I became aware that I felt ex- 
tremely ill at ease, not to say frightened, 
pnt why and wherefore I could not imagine. 

Koffsky paused in the centre of the stage 
and bowed solemnly. I shall never forget 
his face. He was very pale, paler and 
more deathly than ever, and his thin face 
wore an expression of intense and tri- 
|}umphant joy such as I have never seen in 
lany human countenance. He walked 
slowly across the stage and disappeared 
behind the wings. 
| I drew a deep breath; the curious chilly 
| feeling that oppressed me vanished, and [ 
| felt the blood returning to my cheeks. At 
ithe same moment the applause broke out 
| again, mingled with hisses from Cam- 

panile’s friends, who naturally resented 
| this misappropriation of the honors of tle 
‘evening. While Koffsky stood before the 
| curtain I had felt rooted to the spot, but 
[now an intense curiosity seized me as to 
| how the man had got there and what had 

















happened to him atthe bands of the pre- 
| sumably furious Campanile. But how was 
| it that Campanile had allowed him to appear 
|} at all? Absorbed in these queries 1 hurried 
|to the green room. I found Campanile 
|surrounded by friends and musicians, 3!! 
| plying him with eager questions which he 
; appeared incapable of answering. He was 
, huddled ina chair; he looked panic-strick- 
}en, and was mopping his forehead with 4 
| large pink handkerchief. When he saw me 
| he started up and caught hold of my arm 
| with a visibly trembling hand. 

| **Blencowe,” he said, ‘‘they tell me you 
know that scoundrelly Pole. What was 
he doing here? Why the devil did the 
| fellow behave like that? Does he drink’ 
Is he mad?” 

“Why did you tet him go on?” ! 
asked. 

“I tell you Icould’nt help it! ” stam- 
mernd Campanile. “I—I was just going 
on myself, of course, when—when suil- 
denly there was Koffsky, standing right 
in front of me. I swear he wasn’t there 
before—I swear I never saw him pass, but 
_there he was. Of course, I tried to stop 
the fellow—bat I couldn’t move! I felt 45 
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cold as ice—I feel so still. Ill tell you 
what, there’s something wrong somewhere 
—there’s something devilish curious!” He 
shivered as he spoke, whether from con- 
science or a chill I cannot undertake to 
say. But certainly the scoundrel had all 
the appearance of a man who hss hada 
severe shock. 

«Where is Koffsky now?” I asked. 

“I don’t know,” shuddered Campanile, 
collapsing into his chair again in a heap. 
“[ haven’t seen him since—since then; I 
hope to God I shall never see him again!” 
he added, under his breath. Just then a 
servant came up with some bottles and 
glasses, and I saw him swallow down half 
a tumbler of brandy as though it had been 
water. 

By this time I was beginning to feel 
scared myself. An undefined, curious 
feeling of terror weighed upon me, and 
without losing any more time I left the 
green-room and hurried out into the street. 
Koffsky must have gone straight home, so 
I took a hansome, and drove off to his lodg- 
ings. To my surprise the door was ajar; 
[ pushed it open and wentin. The house 
was very silent; there was no light on the 
stairs. Had they all gone to bed? ButI 
was determined to solve the mystery of 
Koffsky’s appearance at the opera, and 
striking a match [ stumbled up stairs a:d 
entered the little sitting room. It was 
empty, save for the two children. I paused 
a moment, uncertain what to d>, then, see- 
ing a light under Roffsky’s door, I knocked 
gently. 

‘‘Hush!” said Mrs. Koffsky's low voice 
from withia; ‘‘hush! I will come out to 
you.” 
~ T waited for nearly half an hour; then 
the door opened softly and she came out, a 
lighted candle in her hand. The flickering 
light showed me a terribly white, tear- 
stained face. 

‘‘Forgive me for disturbing you at such 
an hour,” I began, ‘‘but I am anxious 
about your husband. Has he come home 
yet?” 

‘‘He has gone home,” she answered, 
with a curious emphasis on the word, 

“Gone home—where? to Poland? that 
can’t be! I saw him less than an hour 
ago.” 

‘That is impossible,” 
‘‘my husband is dead.” 

“Dead!” I gasped; ‘‘but, Mrs. Koffsky, 
I saw him!” 

For all answer she led me into her 
room. The sheet was drawn up over the 
bed, but under it I could see the outline of 
a still figure. She drew down the sheet. 
Yes, there was Koffsky’s dead white face, 
fixed in that same look of triumphant joy 
it had worn on the boards of Drury Lane. 
‘*He is happy now,” said his wife softly. 


I felt cold with horror. I realized now 
what was the meaning of the chill, in- 
tangible terror that had haunted me. 

*‘At what hour did he die?” I asked in 
a voice that sounded quite unlike my 
own. 

‘At 11,” she answered. I felt myself 
turning paler; it was at 11 that Koffsky 
had appeared before the curtain at Drury 
Lane. 

“Good God!” Icried, ‘‘I have seen your 
husband’s spirit! ” 

She took me into the sitting-room, and I 
told her what I had seen, in a whisper, to 
avoid rousing the children. There is some- 
thing ghastly in a whisper, and when I had 
ended my story I felt more terrified than 
ever. Mrs. Koffsky looked at me with an 
awe-struck face. 

“It is marvelous,” she murmured, ‘‘but 
you don’t know yet how marvelous. Bee- 
thoven knew that his opera was to be 
given to-night, and all day he has seemed 
waiting—waiting. He has been terribly 
ill: a dozen times I thought he was dying— 
(ead—but he rallied; it seemed as though 
be would not die. Suddenly, this evening, 
as the clock struck half-past 8 he started, 
moved, and half raised himself in his bed. 

‘Hark!’ he cried, ‘hark! don’t you 
bene it has begun! my masic! I hear 
t!’ | 

‘‘He fell back on his pillows, but I could 
see that he was listening, and sometimes 
he smiled and beat time feebly with his 
hand and hummed a few bars of a song. 
An hour or two went on like this; I 

t 


she said quietly; 


thought it must be time to give him his 
medicine, and looked at the clock. I 
wanted three minutes to 11. At that mo, 
ment Beethoven started upright in bec} 
his eyes were widely opened and fixed as 
though they saw, oh, so far away! 
“““Listen!’ he cried, ‘don’t you hear? 
Oh you must hear! applause! shouts! 
they are calling me! Mary, they are call- 
ing me!’ He remained for a moment, 
gazing eagerly before him with a strange 
look of joy upon his face, then fell back. 
He was quite dead, and asI raised his head 
upon my arm the clock struck the first 
stroke of 11.” 
Mrs. Koffsky was silent. I drew a deep 
ree. and a little chilly wind stirred my 
aair. e 

Poor Koffsky! His dying ears had 
heard the distant echoes of his beloved 
music; the applause he had so longed for 
in life had had power to draw his spirit to 
the spot. Beethoven Koffsky had been 
happier in his death than in his life. 


ACTS. AMONTE, 


Nasal Catarrh and affections of the throat 
cured for 50 cts. Such cases as you see described 
in the long, colamn advertisements, Send your 
address and description of your case, and 50 cents 
in stamps, and you will get by return mail (pre. 


paid) my Cure Quick for Catarrh, ete., with full 





CANCERS AND TUMORS 


Cured Without Use of 
the Knife. 


There are no diseases which are so much 
dreaded by ordinary’ mortals as cancers and 
tumors. The commencement of their treatment 
has been wany times the death warrant of the 
patient, and the terrible suffering and attendant 
risk of hemorrhage, through the ordinary mode 





instructions how to use the remedies and be | Of cure, the use of the knife and with caustic, has 


cured. Also a brochure on the subject, with hun- | 


dreds of cures in Boston and vicinity (to inter. 
view if you desire), not mythical ones in Maine or 
Florida. Also you will get a pamphlet on tobacco 
and its killing power, causing two deaths where 
the intoxicants are killing one person, and an ex- 
position of quackery as practiced by the regulars 
and irregulars; both are empirical in their 
methods; also, a treatise on Omnipathy, or curing 
all the hopeleas (so called) incurable diseases of 


made many a person shrink from the attempt to 
get rid of them until too late. How sinks the 
heart of man or woman, when for the first time 
they are told by their physician that the lump 
upon the breast, face or other part, which during 
the last one, two, three or more_years has grown 
from a slight pimple to the size of a walnut, isa 
pronounced cancer! It is not intended here to 
give any diagnosis of the different varieties of 
cancers, but only some of the leading symptoms 
of the approach of this terrible disease. If you 





the body by external applications af non-poisonous 
remedies. No drugs tn the stomach. ‘The 
Tobacco Slave,” book of 125 pages sent to you on | 
receipt of 25 cts. in stamps. The Boston Post 
said, April 24, 1890, “For information this book is 
invaluable.” Call or address, DR. C. A. GREENE, 
178 Tremont St. (Not the Nervura Greene 44 


have a lump of unnatural growth upon the breast 
or other part of the person, attended with stinging 
darting, pricking, creeping or shooting pains, 
give it your attention at once, and don’t attempt 
to cure it yourself with the thousand and one 
remedies offered by your friends. Go at once to 
Dr. Solomon's Medical Institute, 75 Court Street, 





years’ experience. Pamphlets are free. | 
. | 


Easy 
TAasy, | 
Strong'| 


Quick, 
Durable, 
is the 


Reminaton 
Standard, 
Typewriter 


more sO 


* TO-DAY 


than ever before. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


15 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON, 





| CURE FITS! 


en I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time and then have them return again. I meana 
radical cure, I have made the d sease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a hife-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases, Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
cure, Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 


H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


ARTist¢-——= 
—=NEEDLEWORK 


Patterns are illustrated and descr ®ed every month in 


The Household Monthly 


It also contains the latest fashions besides many 














other articles of special interest to ladies. It is dis- 
tinctly alady’s magazine. 
SUBSCRIPTION 50 CENTS A YEAR. 

We have made the price so low that if you are 
interested in these subjects you cannot afford to be 
without it. SEND FOR SAMPLE Copy 

Address, HOUSEHOLD MONTHLY CO., 
i2B PURCHASE ST., BosTON, MASS. 


Patent W. S. A Corset and 
Health Waist. 


Admired by thousands at the Food 
and Health Exposition, Mechanics’ 
Building. The patent pulley system of 
back lacing insures a perfect figure. 
Agents wanted in all parts of New 
England. 


ABBOTT DAVIDSON & CO., 
ISL Tremont Street, Room 16, 






NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1890.... $22,015.826.95 
LIABILITIES. ...-+-++-: +++ 19,832,9855,22 


$2,155,541.73 


Boston, Mass. If the affection is a cancer or of a 


| cancerous nature, you should at once have proper 


treatment. If you have a horny, scaly pimple, 
with an occasional exfoliation of the same, upon 
the lip, face or nose, attended with similar symp- 
toms as above, itis something you should attend 
toatonce. Delays are dangerous. 

Tumors consist of deposits of humor or morbid 
material, generally in some gland or forgan. All 
tumors depend upon a disturbance of the natural 
functions of the digestive or nutritive organs, 
humors or morbid materials in the blood and the 
circulating fluids, which settle in a tissue or gland, 
where humors settle only when the blood is filled 
with more poisonous substances than can be 
carried out of the body. Tumors and cancers 
should be attended to before their growth becomes 
large. 

For over twenty years Dr. James M. Solomon 
has made the treatment and cure of cancers with- 
out the use of the knife or caustic a study, and 
the result has been a medicine used both internally 
and externally which completely removes the 
growth and eradicates the poison trum the system 
forever. Patients who have been pronounced 
incurable by physicians or at hospitais are espec- 
jally invited to consult the doctor at his office, 
75 Court Street, Boston, Mass. ‘The doctor will 
also be pleased to answer any correspondence 
concerning his treatment. The treatment is a 
botanical one and causes no inconvenience or 
detention from work. Attention Is called to the 
following sworn testimonial of from a ladywho has 
been treated by the doctor, and who is ready 
to answer any letters of inguiry. 

One of the most remarkable cases which has 
been treated by Dr. J. M. Solomon is that of Miss 
Jennie Belcher of 9% G Street, South Boston. 
Miss Belcher is a young lady of excellent family, 
gocd education, and a real honest, Christian 
woman. Ip an interview with a reporter she 
states her case freely, without any reservation, and 
in a way that would lead one to believe that she 
owes her life to the treatment of the doctor. She 
wishes every one to know how she was cured 
and desires any one to call on her personally at 
her residence and hear her story from her own 
mouth. 

“J first began to feel the rouble about two 
years ago, but did not pay much attention to it, 
as it did not inconvenience me very much, 
About a year ago I was taken sick with diph- 


NUKEANT UR 
It has been used by all classes 
Since eighteen and ten, 


Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment, 
A boon to all men. 


Although originated by an Old 
Family Physician in 1810, Johnson’s 
\nodyne Liniment could not have 
survived for over eighty years except 
for the fact that it possesses very 
much more than ordinary merit. 


For INTERNAL as much as EX 


TT 


AL use, 





~~ 


Stands for bottle, holding value, and hence 
Johnson's Anodyne Liniment costs 35 cents. 


JOHNSON’S 
Anodyne Liniment 


is Soothing, Healing, Penetrating. Once ueed always 
wanted; and dealers say “Can't sell any other.” 
Ever other Should have Jounson’s 

y ANODYNE LINIMENT in the 
house for Croup, Colds, Sore Throat, Catarrh, Tonsilitis, 
Colic, Nervous Headache, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps, Pains. 
Relieves Summer Complaints like magic. Sold every 
where, Price 356 cents, 6 bottles, $2.00. Express paid. 
Pamphiet free. 1. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Masa, 


TRY A BOTTLE 


OF MORRISON'S ENGLISH LINIMEN 
VUWNERS UF HORSES 


cannot afford to be without.it. 


] Softens Grows an 
healthy condition. 


IT Is a sure cure for Quarter Crack and 
Thrush, 


IT Is a never failing remedy for Sore Back, 

Neck, and Shoulders. 

If your horse has a cough you can cure it with 
this Liniment. 

For man or beast, for sprains, sores and wounds 
ofall kinds. FULLY WARRANTED. 
| Price 4 0z—2hc, 16 oz—$1.00 a bottle, full weight. 
| If your druggist does not keep It, it will be sent ex- 
| press prepaid to any address on receipt of price 
| (or sample bottle for 25c, express not prepald,) by 
| the proprietor, 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO. 


BATH, N. H. 


Sold by Weeks & Potter Co., Carter, Carter & 
Kilham, Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Cutler Bros., 
Wholesale Druggists, Boston; Wells, Richardson 
& Co., Burlington, Vt. Cook, Everett & Pennell, 
Portland, Maine. 


keeps the feet in 





Boston, Oct. 9th. 1891. 
@ Weare using Morrison’s English Liniment in 
our stables and find it to be all that is claimed for it 
by its proprietor. We cheerfully recommend it to 
horsemen generally. 
E. MILLS & CO. 
103 and 105 Beverly St. 


DESK EXCHANCE. 
ROLL-TOP DESKS, 


A large line of Library and Standing Desks 
Office and Library Furniture of every description’ 





theria and was confined to my bed for over eight 
weeks. The other trouble began to develop and | 
caused me great = and inconvenience. I 
consulted nine physicians, and after an examina- 
tion by one of the surgeons at one of the city | 
hospitals, they concluded the trouble to be a | 
large fibroid tumor of a cancerous nature. I was } 
told by the physicians that nothing could be done 
for me to eradicate the tumor or to remove it, | 
except by the use of the knife. It was very large | 
weighing over seven pounds, and was two 
rowths, one on the right side and one on the | 
eft side, and was as haid as a piece of wood. 
They told me also that my chances of surviving 
the operation were only one in sixty. I did not 
shrink from this operation, knowing that it was 
my only chance for life, but my family was very 
much opposed to it and would not consent to it. | 
I gave up all treatment for some time, during | 
which the tumor enlarged to double its former | 
size, causing me much trouble. My father and | 
sisters gave me up, and my four sisters were | 
heart-broken. No one can realize the pain that I | 
suffered. I had no appetite, could not sleep, and 
was in as wretched acondition as could be con- | 
ceived of. Atthis time I was recommended to | 
Dr. solomon. He stated that I had two tumors 
and advised that it would be suicidal to allow | 
them to be removed by the use of the knife, but | 
that hehad a much better way of removing the | 
growth with the use only of simple botanical 
remedies. With renewed hope, I placed myself. 
under his charge. The treatment was simple. I 
took a decoction of herbs before meals and pills 
night and morning. In less than two weeks after 
taking it the tumor began to be reduced in size. | 
In four months and a half it went entirely away; 
and the cure was accomplished without the use 
of the knife or poison in any form. In givin 
this testimonial to the public 1 do so because 
want everybody to know what Dr. Solomon can 
do for sufferers like myself. I am afraid that I 
| never can express the gratitude I feel for the re- 
lief obtained, through the blessings of God, un- 
der the treatment of Dr, James M. Solomon. I 
now have an excellent appetite, can eat three 





LIFE BATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
issued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon al) 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and paid-up insurance values to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENS. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst.(Secretary. 


ood meals a day, when before 1 could take 
| food only in a liquid form. I now sleep well 
and can attend to all my household duties. A 
friend of mine asked ove of the prominent physi- 
clans who had examined me, regarding this tu- 
mor and was told by him that he did not believe 
it could be cured. When informed that the tumor 
had been entirely removed, he expressed himseif 
as being ve much surprised, as he did not 
| believe such a thiog was possible. 
| “JENNIE BELCHER.” 
| Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Suffolk, ss. 
| Boston, Aug. 25,1891. Then nally appeared 
| the above-named Jennie Belcher and made oath 
| and subscribed the above statement before me. 

M. B. Coogan, Notary Public. 


We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 


| and guarantee prices and quality. 


Secoud-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


FITCHBURG .°. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 








On and after Jan. 1, 1892, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA. 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE VW/EST 
6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 

’ Albany. 
» M- EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
‘ y- 
ll 8 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
‘ piven. Parlor car to Troy. 
*3 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping - 

‘ Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis vig a an Sentral 9 Jones 7 

.M. 8, wit! tepin ars 

7.00 Buffalo. 4 ey) ” 

FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


8 00 A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
‘ treal. 
A.M, MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 


' Cars to Montreal. 
P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 


‘ Vt. 
P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
7,00 to Montreal. ss 
* Daily. 
Time-Tables and further information on appli. 


cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. A gts 
Boston, Mass. 





highest cash price for UOld-fash- 

ioned Cee f of every kind, old goid pens; 

also, gold and silver watches, broken chains, 

rings, eardrops, yeas. bracelets, or any article 

that contains gold or silver, punched coins, old 
stones, diamonds from rings, etc. 

CHAS. W. HOWE, 
325}Washington St.,. Boston, Mas 


f 0 U WN D A MAN WHO WILL PAY the 
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16 ____ BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


Royal Pode 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


$20,000 OF THE TREASURY STOCK OF THE 


PHILLIPS SEWING MACHINE C0. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $50,000. D. B. GURNEY, President. 

Is now offered—for the purpose of Increasing the business—at par. 
DIVIDENDS OF 8 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 

Tuer Massacuusetts LOAN AND Trust Co., of Boston, by their indorsement on 
each certificate of this stock issued, will guarantee the 
dividends of 4 per cent. on such shares until January 1, 1894, payable to the regis- 
tered owner thereof July 1 and January 1. With increased facilities this company 
will earn and pay 20 per cent. dividend on its capital stock. 

Business statement, full information and stock on application to 


VINTON A. SEARS, 


803 John Hancock Bullding, 178 Devonshire St 


+» Boston. 


Eruptions of the Skin. 


No Need Suffering or Being 
Disfigured, 


LADY POOR'S OINTMENT. 


Pure Spruce Gum and Extracts of 





plants have produced an Ointment 


THE HEALER OF ALL PAINS, 


The trial of Lapy Poor’s OINTMENT 
will convince the sufferer that there is a 


Balm for all aches and pains. 





Old Ulcers will yield to this remedy. 
Boils, Carbuncles, Swellings,",all 
Eruptions of the skin, Wounds of all kinds, Salt Rheum can by promptly cured 
by Lapy Poor's OrntmMeNntT. Fully Warranted. 

For Piles, stops the itching and bleeding, quickly heals all ulcers and ulcerating 
surfaces, and removes the tumors. 
Kept by druggists at 25 cents per box, or sent by mail on receipt of price, by 


“JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., BATH, N. H. 
“H. CHAPLIN & SON. | ENGRAVING 


LADQUAT URS ) 
HEADQUARTERS FOR AND 


Young Men's Nobby Footwear. PRINTING. 


Piccadillies, London Toe INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY. 


And all the Swell Bluchers and Patent Leathers 


endif PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUB 
$3.50, 4.00, 4.50, 5.00, and 6.00. AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 


Our $2.00, 2.50 and 3.00 shoes can’t be equalled ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 


n the city. Ladies’ Oxford Ties $1.00 to $3.00. 


1329 Washington Street. |PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO|— 


Right onthe Corner of Waltham Street. 


COR, DEDHAM & ALBANY STS, 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 
HORSES 


Treated and Boarded, $1.50}Jper day. PRINTING AND DESIGNING. 


DOGS, THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING CO,, 


50 Cents. DONALD RAMSAY, Treas. 


DR. EDWARD C. BECKETT, da 1i Book Illustrations, Catalogues, Views 
DR. DANIEL D. LEER, ee ne from Nature, Portraits and Photo-G@ela- 
DR. WILBERT SOULE. ) Surgeons. | tine Reproduction in Black and Color— 


i . ° 
Shoeing forge at regular rates. Calls made night Bonds, Certificates Viplomas, &c., He 


and day. Telephone, 992 Tremont. 21 TREMONT STREET. BOSTON. 


ORDERS BY MAIL. 


MISS GRANT, 


_49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. _ 
ARTISTIC 





THOS. O’CALLAGHAN & co. 


e | 
payment of semi-annual | 








MARCH 19 
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CARPETS 


BARGAINS FOR THE COMING WEEK. 
SMITH’S LOWELL 


MOQUETTE, EX.-SUPERS, 
95c. DUC. 


per yard. per yard. 








LOWELL, 
ENCLISH, 


SANFORD'S, 
ROXBURY, 
BICELOW STINSON'S 


BRUSSELS TAPESTRIES, 
972¢. 65c. 


per yard. 





per yard. 





597, 599 and GOl WASHINGTON SI. 


Opposite Globe Theatre, Boston. 


New Goods. 
New Furnishinas. 


New Methods. 


We have sold the ENTIRE “KEMP” STOCK of BOOTS AND SHOES. 


bought of the Assignee Dec. 9th, 1891. 

Now we want you to come and see our newly furnished store, and the new 
goods. Nearly 4000 square feet of room devoted entirely to retailing Shoes of 
every known kind. Experienced lady and gentlemen clerks. Everything Guarantecd 
ONE PRICE TO ALL. 


C. T. MOOAR SHOE CO., 


1090 and 1092 Washington Street. 


Between Dover St. and Colambia Theatre 





Telephone 641 Tremont. 


WM. H. LYNCH & CO., 
Sails, Awning and Tent Makers. 


STORE AND ITALIAN AWNINGS. 


Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Buildings, Hotels, Steamers, Boa's 
and Lawns, Tarpaults, Wagon Covers, etc. 


FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS. 
AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEDDINGS. 


Tents of Every Description Made to order, and Smal! Ones to Let. 
ae AWNINGS TAKEN DOWN AND STOKED FOR THE WINTER..¢9 


144 State Street, - Boston, Mass. ~ 








Easy as an Old Shoe 
When You First Put It On. 


THE CRAWFORD SHOE. 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN. 


611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., next ‘o7 


Sold in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Shoo St0ves: ees west ay acs 


* Depot; 182 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave. ; ; 5$ Main St. (Charlestow: 
Distvict,) Boston, nearly opposite Post Office. 





